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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 





out. 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 


fections that may stand between the manuscript and’ its sale. In such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL HONEST CRITICISM 


Our Criticism Department is com- This means that every manuscript 
posed of people who can tell you how’ which is received is read and criticized 
to write because they have learned to just as carefully as though it were the 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo-_ critic's own work. This does not mean 
ple who have failed to make good them-__ that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
selves. They are people with a deep critics assOme that you do not just want 


interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 
helping to solve them. They are people, 
too, who know the market and can give 
valuable advice about selling your manu- 


compliments, regardless of the merit of 
your work. If your work is good, we 
tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
If it is faulty, we likewise tell you how 
you can make it better. We guarantee 





HONEST CRITICISM. 


OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 


scripts. 


Se or OS ee Re er ee eRe oy: $1.00 
I a 5 eS ee ree Ce bin wie SISTA 1.75 
ee IR Ss cic waidale age p44 Sees ses oa so aS 2.50 
ee Oe I, I tS. oS orca ws ahaa pinnae Aneel @ eaves 6 nlaventa 3.15 
ee ee os sas arose caltomaws wr beawinbawenuene 3.80 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 


each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 
75 cents per 1000. 

Command our services! 


your next rejection slip. 
script—TODAY! 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, O. 


Over 100 lines 





Digest Typing 
Service 


We also offer a Typing Serv- 
ice. For this the rate is 75c¢ 
for each 1,000 words. The work 
is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
price includes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 


Let us help you eliminate 
Send us your new manu- 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a peginnets 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





e to ag you some more stories 
arren, 


“I like the frank way you get at your amides, as ho 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, 






































’ Price of World Famous Pocket Series of Only 
A 350 Titles Cut From 10c to 5c Per Book. e 
This Is a Sensational Reduction! Size of 















Books 3'4 x 5 Inches. Books Printed Uniformly: Bound in Heavy cat Cover Stock. At 5c Per Book We Are Per 
Establishing New Publishing Standards. Never Before Did the Sum of 5c Buy So Much Good Literature. Book 
Order 
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You Can Write A Better Song 


HERE is a definite way to write popular songs, just as there 
is a definite way to write anything else. You have to know 
how many measures to use in the verse and the chorus; 

you have to know what themes are the best to write about; you have 
to understand about rhythm and rhyme—about a lot of things 
like that. You can understand all these things—if you study— 


‘Writing The Popular Song”’ 


By E. M. WICKES 


Writer of Popular Song ‘‘Hits”’ 


This book is an ABC guide to song writing. It tells you how 
to choose the theme; how to select just the right idea or “story” 
to carry the theme; it tells you how to lay out your plan before 
starting even to write the song; it tells you how and where and 
when to rhyme; it tells you all about meter—and finally, it tells 
you how and where to sell your songs. 


Enter the WRITE R’S DIGEST Song Writing Con- 
test and with this book win a prize—in every way 
the best book on the technique of song writing that 
has ever been published. 


ORDER TODA Y—tThe Price is $1.75, postpaid. 
Address: THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


15 West Sixth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
15 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the $1.75 enclosed herewith, a copy of 
“Writing The Popular Song,” by E. M Wickes. 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


The contest, in which we offered three prizes—$50.00, $30.00, and $20.00—closed 
at 5:00 P. M., October Ist. 

After careful reading and selection, the following stories were chosen as the 
best three among the several hundred submitted: 


First Prize: “THE WEIGHTIER MATTER,” by Fonetta Flansburg, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. An exceptionally well-written “character” story. 


Second Prize: Fg: tr be Tae RATS,” by Dorothy Sparrow, Peekskill, N. Y. 
“psychological” story, told in original and artistic style. 


Third Prize: “oon YOUNG DAREDEVIL,” by Annabelle Urban, Detroit, Mich. 
A “juvenile” story .with a well-concealed moral and an _ honest-to- 


goodness thrill. 


NOW ---A MONTHLY CONTEST! 


much interest in our service was created by the contest just closed, that we have decided to award 








FOUR PRIZES EACH MONTH for the best 
Short Story Informative Article 
Photoplay Synopsis Poem 


submitted during the month. The awards will be as follows: . . 
For the best short-story, $20.00. For the best photoplay synopsis, $15.00. For the best informative 


article, $10.00. For the best poem, $5.00. 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 

1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes connected with this Bureau. All manu- 
scripts will be returned at the close of each contest. We are not purchasing any of the manuscripts, 
and ret: = no right or claim to them, whether or not a prize is awarded, : as 

2. There are no restrictions in regard to length, theme or treatment; all stories must be original, 
never published, or produced on the screen. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a wae envelope and addressed to ‘Monthly 
Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.’ 

4. Contestants are asked to enclose a st: amped, self- sikteaaiad envelope for the return of their manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts will be held in our office from one to thirty days, depending on the day of the 
month received, 

5. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN on plain white paper, size 8¥ x 11, with black record 
ribbon, on one side of the sheet only. Each sheet must be numbered, and bear the name and address 
of the author, in the upper left-hand corner. 

6. Under no circumstances will we revise a manuscript which has been submitted for the Monthly 
Contest, for obvious reasons. It is permissible, however, to offer manuscripts which have been previously 
revised in the regular course of our business, 


7. The names of prize winners (with their permission, of course) will be announced each month in 


the Writer’s Digest. 


. 


ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the U nion ; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China, We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 
for the asking, Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism; it will be returned promptly, with 
our honest opinion of its merits and demerits, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“‘The Agency That REALLY Helps”’ 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work, A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs, Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers. House organs. Photoplay pro- 
ducers, 

Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $i0 each. Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 

erses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story, 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 


---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 

THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen, he book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship.”—The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind. 


By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 


By Culpepper Chunn. 


$1.75 Net. 


Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 


Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less........ revere: $ .75 
1000 to S000 WOTds. .........ecccccess 1.25 
2000 to 3000 words................. 2.00 
3000 to 4000 words........ LR any Ree 2.60 
4000 to 5000 words...... PA: 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Prize Song Contest 


How would you like to have vour song published by a regular song pub- 
lisher, and have it “plugged” through all the regular song trade channels? 
How would you like to have your name on a contract, by the terms of which 
you would receive the usual author's royalties, not only on sheet music, but 
on all player piano and talking machine records? All this in addition to a 
cash prize. Now is your chance. Some reader of this announcement is 
going to have this good fortune through a cash prize song writing contest 
being offered by 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


By the terms of this Contest three cash prizes will be offered for songs 
submitted by February 20th, as follows: 


kf 8 er ee rer arr ‘$50.00 
Por the Bocemd Beat Gone... ........cccssersvce 30.00 
Pe eg obs knee cencdasedeeens 20.00 


Three judges have consented to serve in this contest, as follows: 
WILLIAM MORGAN KNOX, composer, and teacher of violin, 
Cincinnati College of Music. 
JOHN WELLINGTON LA RUE, Literary Editor, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
FRED SMITH, Studio Director, Broadcasting Station WLW, and 
author of “Steerin’ for Erin.” 
Arrangements have been completed with a nationally known music publish- 
ing house whereby the latter will accept for publication the song winning 
first prize, exploiting it through all the regular trade channels on the basis 
of their regular contract, with standard royalties covering all rights. Ac- 
ceptance of this arrangement is, however, optional with the author. 
Moreover, further arrangements have been made whereby a Radario will 
be written around the song and broadcast coincident with the appearance 
of the song upon the market. 
The type of song submitted should be of either of the two types known as 
“popular” and “semi-classical.” Songs may be submitted with or without 
music. 
Further information concerning the contest and the nature of the songs to be 
submitted may be obtained by writing, enclosing self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, to 


Writer’s Digest Song Contest Editor 


15 West 6th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How to Plot a Story When You See It 


The first of a series of practical, “how-to” articles by one of the 
country’s foremost teachers of short-story technique. 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Formerly Fiction Editor of “Colliers” and Author 


of “Narrative 


Sight of a striking picture, a brief con- 
versation with a chance acquaintance, or 
even a dream of some great ambition in life 
has, let us say, given you a sudden desire to 
write a story. You have a good “story 
idea.” If ‘you have the story telling gift, 
you want to expand that idea so that, when 
written up, it will have the unity and the 
dramatic “punch” which will make it ac- 
ceptable to a magazine. Given one of these 
good ideas, how should you effect the 
needed expansion? I want to give a prac- 
tical answer to this question in this little 
article. 

“How to plot a story when you see it” 
I have taken for my title because I want to 
emphasize the latter half of it. If you 
really “see” the idea, namely, understand it, 
I don’t think you’ll have much difficulty 
making it into a good plot. Understanding, 
remember, is not feeling; understanding is 
grasping a thing intellectually. 

Let’s consider this business of the intel- 
lectual grasp of story ideas. I can illustrate 
by taking concrete examples. A student 
came to me saying he wanted to write a 


Technique.” 


story about his dog. By discussing the 
matter with him I saw that he was very 
fond of a hunting dog which he owns. The 
chief feeling which his story idea aroused 
in him was affection for this rather remark- 
able pointer. This feeling he wanted to 
express in his story. If he did no more than 
feel intensely, he might sit himself down 
to his typewriter and stare at it for hours 
without being able to write a single word. 
He needed a thought about the idea of love 
for a dog which would show him what step 
should be first, what second, and so on. 
He really began to understand his idea 
when I showed him that the thing the 
reader would be interested in was not so 
much the dog as his love of the dog. The 
emphasis of the story would be on a quality 
of his own character. The story, in other 
words, would be a character story. We 
then got to work to invent a scene in which 
the hero of the story, because of his love 
of the dog, all but gives his life to save 
the dog’s life. Such action proves drama- 
tically that the man loves the dog. This 
plot was written up and the resulting manu- 
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script has just been sold to the Pictorial 
Review. 

A few years ago (to use another ex- 
ample) a friend of mine told me jokingly 
that he had bought a straw hat. It fitted 
nicely, he laughed, the day before when he 
bought it, but the next day it didn’t fit; it 
was too small. The solution of the mystery 
was that after he made his purchase he got 
a bump on the side of his head by colliding 
with a piece of furniture; the bump in- 
creased temporarily the size of his head! 

This struck me as a good story idea. The 
feeling it gave me was humor; we laughed 
at the occurrence. When I came to make 
my plot, however, I had to analyze, to 
understand it. To do this I asked myself: 
“What is the nature of the episode? What 
will the reader be interested in if I ex- 
pand it?” 

Well, it is clear surely that the interest 
here is not in character as in the case of 
the dog story; the only quality of the man 
involved was the nature of his scalp which 
made it expand when struck, and this mani- 
festly has nothing to do with his character. 

No, the interest here was in a peculiar 
happening or event. My problem, there- 
fore, in making my plot was simply to 
expand the episode, changing the characters 
as much as I chose to make the same effect 
more dramatic or intense. The question I 
asked myself, then, was this: “Under what 
circumstances could a bump on the head 
seriously affect the whole life of some 
man?” 

At this particular time mobilization for 
war was under way and I very soon decided 
that a bump on the top of the head might be 
the one thing which, by adding a fraction 
of an inch to a man’s height, decided his 
entering the war and losing his life. This 
plot I used and sold the story. 

The above two examples present two 
distinct kinds of story interest. Here is 
another example which presents a third: 
Before we entered the war everyone was 
discussing formulas for world peace. I 
was then just out of college and remem- 
bered that one day the professor in the 
sociology class said that the one thing which 
would make men quit killing each other was 


to let a third party come along who would 
kill them both if they did not combine forces 
to oppose him. This struck me as a fine 
story idea. I thrilled over its possibilities. 
If I had done nothing but thrill, however, 
I doubt if I would have gone very far 
with it. 

I reasoned thus: What is the nature of 
the interest in this prize idea? Clearly 
enough it is not interest in any one man’s 
peculiar character. It is not yet an interest 
in any precise event or bit of action. I soon 
saw that what I was thrilling over was a 
bit of theory about life, a philosophical ab- 
straction, if you will. The theory was this: 
Men will cease fighting each other when 
menaced by dangers geater than those they 
present to each other. 

Having made sure of this fact, the mak- 
ing of the plot was comparatively easy. I 
simply had to think of two men locked in 
mortal combat and then turn loose on them 
some hideous horror which would make 
short work of them unless they combined 
their forces to make short work of it. The 
most horrible danger I could think of was 
poisonous spiders. If the men were fighting 
in a closed room and tarantulas and scor- 
pions were turned loose on them—there! 
the plot was made. I wrote it up and sold 
it to the Saturday Evening Post. 

Now there is a fourth kind of story 
interest under which some story ideas may 
fall, namely, a strong interest in setting, or 
as some call it, “local color’ or, still more 
accurately, the “atmosphere” of a place. 
Since not one story idea in a thousand be- 
longs to this category and since plotting 
them is rather difficult, I shall merely men- 
tion this classification in order that you may 
know it when you see it, and, until your 
skill as a plotter is greatly improved, avoid 
trying to handle it.* 

The above illustrations are intended to 
show you that the way to plot a story once 
you see it is to make sure, first of all, that 
you do see it. Seeing it involves analyzing 


*A detailed exposition of this type of story 
as well as the others described in this article 
will be found in my book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Writing and Selling “Juveniles’ 





’ 


It is not enough to write children’s things. You must also be 
able to sell them. Miss Hamilton, a successful editor, 
tells you how to write them so you can sell them. 


By BERTHA M. HAMILTON 


Managing Editor, “Junior Home Magazine” 


The few suggestions that I shall make are 
for beginners who are hoping to write juve- 
nile stories that will sell. 

Let us take it for granted that you are in 
earnest in this matter, that you are willing 
to work hard and to spend both time and 
a minimum amount of money to get started 
in writing. To you, and to you only, may 
I suggest— 

First: Forget that there is such a thing 
as a “born writer.” Substitute an hour of 
stiff work for a minute of inspiration. 
Mind, I am not saying that there is no such 
thing as a gifted person who can dash off an 
exceptionally good story under the spell of 
his genius; but ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, you are not that one. 

Second: Buy a year’s files of the leading 
children’s magazines, or at least provide 
yourself with several copies of each publi- 
cation to which you hope to contribute, and 
study them with care and diligence. 


Study the Children’s Magazines 


Third: List the magazines, and catalogue 
the stories in them under typical headings ; 
such as, Adventure, Fairy, Nature, History, 

sible and the like. This is not an exhaust- 
ive list but it may indicate what I mean. 
When you have catalogued several issues of 
each magazine, you will discover the types 
of stories that a particular publication fav- 
ors, and you may begin to understand some- 
thing of its policy. At the same time you 
are working out this data, make a note also 


of the average length of the stories used by 


each magazine. It is essential information ; 


for it is useless to send a two-thousand 
word story to a publication that never uses 
one longer than one-thousand words. 
Fourth: Decide upon the type of story 
that you are most interested in, and make 
an intensive study of it. 


Perhaps you will 


find that there are three of the leading juve- 
nile magazines using this kind of story; but 
that one of these has evidently contracted 
for an entire series to be written by a single 
author. If so, it will probably be wiser to 
confine your efforts to the other two, for 
presumably the first one is not in the market 
for this type of story. 


Analyze Published Stories 


For convenience, let us suppose that you 
have decided to tell a fairy story. Read 
again all the fairy stories in the two maga- 
zines for which you expect to write. Try 
to judge for yourself why these particular 
stories were selected. There must be some 
reason why they caught the attention of a 
busy editor who sometimes must worry 
through a discouraging pile of manuscripts. 
Is the plot new and refreshing? Perhaps 
here is a fairy tale in which a child does not 
fall asleep and visit the moon, or some other 
time-worn place of abode. Possibly it con- 
tains none of the inconsequential chatter 
that is supposed to be as appealing as the 
nonsense in “Alice in Wonderland.” Again, 
it may have been chosen, in part at least, 
because of its imaginative qualities, the 
swinging rhythm of its sentences, or its 
striking vocabulary. If you have already 
made a study of the classic fairy tales, you 
may recognize in some of these stories, the 
qualities that have made these old. tales 
prime favorites for so many years. 

No matter what the type of story is that 
you may select, an intensive study of it will 
bring out some essential information that 
will be invaluable to you in your own writ- 
ing. For one thing, you will be apt to dis- 
cover the infinite pains a successful writer 
takes in all his work. For instance, his 
nature story, be it ever so entertaining, is 
absolutely authentic in the information it 
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imparts. Compare this with the would be 
nature poet who wrote several stanzas about 
the dainty four-o’clock that goes to sleep at 
four each afternoon. Sometimes ignorance 
of nature and its manifestations is so appar- 
ent from a casual glance at the opening 
paragraphs of a story that a writer loses 
his opportunity to be heard, when, had he 
chosen a subject concerning which he is 
familiar, he might have won an audience. 


Be Yourself 


Fifth: After you have decided upon the 
kind of story you will write, make it your 
very own. If your individuality is not ex- 
pressed in some clean-cut way, perhaps 
through a sparkling new plot, or a decidedly 
clever way of presenting an old theme, 
why then you must not be a grouch if the 
“return slip” forms the unpleasant habit 
of seeking you out at regular intervals. 
Remember that an editor is literally bom- 
barded with “old stuff” and sometimes is 
compelled to take second-rate material be- 
cause of the scarcity of “top-notch” stories 
so that painstaking effort is bound to pay. 
And right here let me emphasize how ex- 
tremely important it is for a writer of juve- 
nile stories to come into actual contact with 
the children themselves, and to know first 
hand what their interests are. All of the 
formulas for story writing in the world 
cannot be successfully substituted for a 
thorough knowledge of child nature, espe- 
cially when it is coupled with sympathy and 
understanding. 

Sixth: Decide before you begin to write 
that your story is to be as nearly perfect as 
you can make it. Give it several readings 
a few days apart before you pen the final 
draft. Read it aloud. This will help you 
to discover over-worked words and halting 
rhythm. The ear is an able helpmate to the 
eye; but it too often lacks exercise. 

Seventh: Remember that’ the appearance 
of the manuscript is important. Why should 
an editor accept a story that must be revised 
and revised again before he can trust it to 
the printer? There are other manuscripts 
at-hand that do not require this effort, and 
time is precious. Not so long ago a young 
lady came into my office and took up con- 


siderable time in her attempt to convince me 
of her ability to write juvenile stories, and 
when I came to examine her work, there 
were twenty-three errors in the first three 
paragraphs. This is an extreme case; but 
sloppy manuscripts are conspicuous in every 
mail. 

Eighth: Let your story stand on its own 
merits. Being a subscriber to the magazine, 
a relative of a renowned author, or even a 
writer who has already won considerable 
notice by the local press, are all good in 
themselves; but after all the important 
question is,—“How does your story fit 
into the present needs of a particular maga- 
zine?” 

Ninth: Send only one or two stories at a 
time so that the editor’s undivided attention 
may be given to them. A collection of eight 
or ten at a time is disheartening! 

Keep It Going 

Tenth: If you believe in your story, send 
it out as many times as it is returned to 
you, or at least until you have become dis- 
satisfied with it. If it possesses merit, it 
will finally find a market,—and after all, 
one editor’s refusal is no sign that the story 
is a failure. It may not happen to fit into 
his scheme of things, or it is even possible 
that this editor may exercise poor judg- 
ment. Editors are human, and I expect 
they have days when a tolerably good story 
fails to register. At any rate your “best 
effort” is deserving a most careful reading 
by several experienced critics before you 
consign it to the waste basket. Have the 
courage to see to it that it is given a fair 
trial ; and if it is worthy, you may be certain 
of its ultimate success. 





A BUSY MOTHER’S LAMENT 


By BoNABETH G. BRICKELL 


Some folks I know, want lots of cash, 
While others famous long to be; 

A few would like to travel far, 
To gaze on distant land and sea. 


One friend would be more beautiful, 
My brother covets Dempsey’s might ; 
But all I ask or want or need, 
Is time to write and write and write! 
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Planning the Short Play 


One of America’s most successful writers of “one-acters,” 





Miss Mac Millan lets you in on the mysteries of 
getting and developing ideas for short plays. 


By MARY MAC MILLAN 


Author of “Short Plays,’ “More Short Plays,” “Third Book of Short Plays,” 
“The Little Golden Fountain,” etc. 


Oné time I was collaborating with an 
author—but I hardly like to use the word 
collaborating; rather I was working for 
him, looking up things, doing research 
work, and writing articles he hadn’t time 
to write himself in the big history book he 
was doing. And I want to stop right here 
to pay a tribute to him, the most simple, 
sincere and fine character I have ever 
known, with a soul all golden, Dr. Charles 
Frederick Goss. He had written a great 
deal, sermons, addresses, articles, novels, 
and, as I started to say, one day he asked 
me with delightful diffidence if I would let 
him look at my manuscript. He had never 
seen anybody else’s manuscript and he had 
a curiosity to see how other people write. 

Curiosity is a perfectly natural and valu- 
able human characteristic. Both the scientist 
and the artist must have it or they will not 
be able to accomplish very much. It is the 
pick and the shovel that delve into the gold 
mine of life and bring out shining bits that 
are later fashioned into beautiful things and 
into the coin of the realm. Believing, then, 
that writers of short plays may be interested 
in the experience of one explorer in the 
jungle of the drama and that my adventures 
may be helpful to some “tenderfoot,” I am 
going to tell a little bit about how J began 
and some of the questions and obstacles I 
had to deal with. 


That a short play is not just one act of a 
long play, that it is different in construction 
and requires different handling, are some 
things I will come to later. Also, I will try 
to prove that work in short plays is good 
practice for the beginner in drama. People 
frequently start their mad career in play- 
writing by doing something for a particular 


instance and for amateur production. That 
was the way it all got started with me. 

There was a certain club of young college 
women in Cincinnati of which I was a mem- 
ber, which had been bitten by the dramatic 
bug, like so many individuals and organiza- 
tions of that time and, for the matter of 
that, of yesterday, today and forever. The 
theatre in one form or another is of all 
time. They liked to give plays for their own 
gratification and for the benefit of the phil- 
anthropic organization in which they were 
interested. They were young women of 
wide reading, intelligence, and experience, 
and they had all the aid of the clerks in the 
public library, but they found it very diffi- 
cult to obtain plays it was possible for them 
to present, so they came to me and begged 
me to try to write a play for them! I had 
written a good deal, though I was not a 
professional then, and had never done a 
play. But the idea tickled me. I wanted 
to have a try at it. And right here I want 
to say: 


Don’t Be Afraid to Have a Try at 
Anything 

I was thrilled by the possibility. It was 
a new adventure. People always harp on 
the subject of work, and I would not mini- 
mize its importance ; but the spirit of adven- 
ture is quite as valuable. It is the lure that 
leads to work. And it is the bright spot, 
the shining star, the will-o’-the-wisp which 
every artist sees and is thrilled by when he 
begins any new composition. I was thrilled 
by the adventure of writing a play but I 
didn’t know how to do it or what to do it 
about. 

The play had to be for women. It had 
to be given on a stage about nine by twelve 
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feet, it had to ocupy about forty-five min- 
utes, it would have no scenery, and it was 
desirable to have the idea in it new and 
captivating. “Can ya ’magine?” as Miss 
Osprey Mandellharper always said. 

I thought and thought. I let the matter 
stew in my head as I ate my breakfast, 
dinner and supper, as I walked to the drug- 
store (not to get dope though I felt like 
resorting to any extreme), and as I stared 
at a caller when I should have been talking 
to him. 

A play for women. Well, then, about 
women. Women are women still, though 
they are supposed to be getting themselves 
emancipated. They can do things, be noble, 
and patient and capable and brave, can do 
things that men do, and yet they continue to 
keep their little feminine foibles. Some- 
thing about the modern woman’s still femi- 
nine femininities! I remembered a young 
woman doctor, a friend of mine, who told 
me how she recently had had to apply 
leeches to suck away the blood from a 
bruise on her patient’s face and how she had 
hated the loathsome, squirming things. 
There was the situation to illustrate the 
feminine foible! 

The story, then, would be about a young 
woman doctor who has to apply leeches, 
but has feminine qualms about handling 
them. There ought to be some sort of love 
or at least sentimental element in the play, 
so I would have the patient a young man, a 
very young man. What would be the mat- 
ter with him? A great many people are 
playing golf, almost everybody knows 
something about the game, so let the young 
man be a golfer and suppose he has been 
hit on the head by a ball. (1 had myself 
once been hit on the head by a golf ball and 
I knew the possibility, nay, probability.) 
But! 

I had before this decided that the little 
play must be a comedy or farce comedy, 
because I am a woman, I stand by my sex, 
I respect it and do not wish to hold it up to 
ridicule. I know perfectly well, moreover, 
that my doctor girl would take hold of a 
leech or anything else if she had to. The 
play must not be satirical, therefore, or even 
serious; it must be light and funny, if I 





could make it so. I must try to inject 
humor and exaggeration into it. 

So, instead of having the young man hit 
on the head by a ball, I would give him an 
imaginary inflammation of the eyes pro- 
duced by his keeping his eye constantly on 
the ball. Being ill, he should be in his home 
and therefore must have a family, but the 
family must be limited, since there were 
only a few people to take part in the play. 
Well, then, make him an only son and give 
him a doting mother who would be jealous 
of every woman who came near her darling 
boy. Let the mother be not only doting 
and jealous but anxious, garrulous and a 
slayer of the King’s English. Try to get 
laughs over her absurd actions and speeches. 
In order to enlarge upon the feminine foible 
I introduce another obvious character, a 
trained nurse whom the doctor produces to 
take care of the case. The case doesn’t 
need a nurse, of course, but I am introduc- 
ing as many elements of exaggeration as 
possible. I make the two girls quite diff- 
erent—the doctor dull and pompous, the 
nurse with a sense of humor and willing 
to flirt with the young man. 

The young man confides to the nurse 
that he hasn’t anything the matter with his 
eyes, he has just painted them up blue so 
that he will not have to go to a tea with his 
mother that afternoon. The girls are alike 
only in one respect, both having a feminine 
horror of the leeches which neither of them 
is willing to apply, so they finally beg the 
mother to call a man, a veterinarian, who, 
in silk hat, long ulster, and horse-whip, is 
conveniently passing by. 

So I have my first play and I call it “A 
Woman’s a Woman For A’ That.” And 
that is just about how I worked it out, 
though I have omitted to tell the ideas I 
discarded, the characters I refused to in- 
clude, and the many little branches that 
would start out only to be lopped off in the 
growth of the play. 

I have written some thirty plays, most of 
them short, and a goodly number of them 
have been written for a particular purpose 
on occasion, or to order, like the one I have 
just analysed. Now it is obviously better 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Machine for Writers 


“To save time is to lengthen life,’ Mr. Jones once remarked to us. “You own 
a typewriter!” we Sherlockholmesed. ‘“Yes—a revised edition,” he 
replied, “let me tell you about it.” “Wait a minute—let 
our readers listen in”—which you are doing now! 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


I wish to bring before the readers of 
THe Wrirter’s Dicest the advantages 
which may be obtained from a typewriter 
having a keyboard made to order. Let me 
say in passing that such a keyboard does 
not cost extra, except in the case of one 
company who refuses to depart from its 
regular keyboard. 

This matter must be considered first in 
the light of the trained typist using the 
touch system. For such, and because the 
majority of machines have the standard 
keyboard, I shall speak only of this key- 
board. 

It is obvious that one who writes con- 
tinually should reduce to a minimum the 
physical labor of writing. The average 
typewriter is designed purely for business 
use, and while its keyboard is suited to a 
stenographer, it is extremely unsuited to a 
writer. 1 present herewith a sample key- 
board designed for the use of writers, and 
shall take up this keyboard in detail to show 
why and how it is more suited to a writer 
than is the regular business keyboard. 

Here let me say that this keyboard is not 
made by any one company, and this article 
is not an advertisement for any typewriter. 
I have used nearly all the machines on the 
market, and with one exception all of them 
have provided the desired keyboard without 
extra cost to me. 


KEYBOARD 
13f3s48e8789a 
efi esos Se eal Ok oo ead 
@ewkRTYUVUI OPS 
qwertyuio p of 
ASgevyv<ehte Eh & * 
as8s¢€f 2h > Bi te* 
Sa OVS Bees e * 
Sa eV ASH. « B 


This keyboard is a sample, designed for 
my own use, and the details would probably 
have to be changed according to the fancy 
of each writer. 

The first change noticed is that all the 
figures are on the upper shift. This gives 
an extra key because the capital “O” is used 
on the same shift for zero. A writer uses 
figures very seldom, except for numbering 
pages. On the other hand he uses punctu- 
ation marks all the time. Count up on a 
page of any magazine and see how many 
punctuation marks must be used. Now, if 
these marks are in the usual position, the 
writer must shift every time he uses one. 
This gives the main reason for all these 
changes—to reduce the work of the writer 
to a minimum. 

Now let us look at the punctuation marks. 
The quotation marks here shown are the 
curved ones used in regular type; they are 
not a necessity ; merely an affectation of my 
own for the purpose of making my copy 
look as good as possible. They may be re- 
placed by the usual quotation marks on the 
standard keyboard. It will be observed 
that most of my quotation marks are 
grouped together on this first line of char- 
acters. The caret is put on the shift because 
it is rarely used in comparison with the 
others. In place of the short dash, I use 
a long dash, which looks better and serves 
the purpose of a hyphen equally well. 

The second line differs from the stand- 
ard keyboard, like the third line, only in the 
right-hand characters. On this keyboard I 
have the words “of” and “to,” each on a 
single key. The theory is that these two 
words occur very frequently, and that by 
striking them at one blow the writer saves 
himself work; this theory may not work 
out with a touch operator, who will find it 
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quicker to write the words in the usual man- 
ner, but it does work out with the one-finger 
operator. For this reason these words are 
placed on the lower shift. The accents at 
the right of the third line may be replaced 


by other characters for those who have no: 


use for foreign words. The same thing 
applies to the tilde. 

One does not have to use a special type- 
writer in order to sell stories, of course. 
At the same time, a writer has two things 
to consider. First, he must reduce his 
physical work as far as possible in order 
that his brain may work unhampered by 
physical details. Second, he must give his 
manuscript the best possible appearance, 
and for this reason such added refinements 
as the tilde are useful. 


It will be observed in my keyboard that 
this is no startling departure; it is simply 
a re-arrangement of the characters as best 
suited to my own work. The point of hav- 
ing two letters on one key, or even three, 
is merely a time saver. All the simpler 
and most common words can be had on one 
key if wanted. One company puts out busi- 
ness machines equipped with such terms as 
per, by, and, for, and so forth. 

I see no reason why some enterprizing 
company should not put out a machine with 
this grouping of letters, and advertise it as 
a special machine for writers. In fact, a 
much better grouping than this particular 
one might be devised for writers generally ; 
I have merely quoted my own keyboard as 
an example. 





About Pertinent People 


Showing that the novelist must be, 
first and last, a “student of souls.” 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,’ “The Art of 


Writing Photoplays,” etc. 


I am writing the first draught of a new 
novel. I fancy that each novelist has his 
own ways in building the substructure. 
Without question the ultimate test of the 
finished novel is its story power. But story 
depends on many prerequisites. The story 
shapes itself from the ingredients we mix 
into the making of the novel. The novel is 
greater than the mere story. Story is more 
of an effect on the reader than it is a con- 
crete thing in the mind of the writer. 

There must be a story, ergo there must 
be definite causes generating this specific 
effect. 

There was a time when I would have put 
plot as the first cause of all effects! I had 
it, that plot made the mare go; plot was 
the machinery and the mechanics .of the 
story. But plot is not quite all that. Plot 
is an animated plan. But what—may we 
ask—makes this world and everything in 
it go? People, sir, people! 


Places make environment and atmosphere 
—for people. People make the plot go. 
People are the story. We are the people! 

So I have come to the humble conclusion 
that people are paramount. Without peo- 
ple there can be no story. 

What kind of people? And we may say, 
Any kind of people who are human. Human 
people are always interesting. 

The fashion in novel writing today is to 
write of the most humble of people. The 
whole world seems to be coddling the poor 
and damning the rich. And the more they 
coddle the poor the more discontented they 
become. With what breath we have left 
from scrambling for riches we curse the 
rich! Thus we see that these people are 
humorous as well as human. But it is the 
author whe must become the humorist. The 
characters must be serious. Like the clown 
of the circus, the more serious they are the 
more mirth they inspire. 
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There is an interesting angle to almost 
every person on earth. The point lies in 
catching that angle. Catch the “character 
line’—maybe the soul line is the same 
thing—and limn it in such a fashion that the 
man in the street gets it too and you have 
become an artist. Before me, high up on 
my library shelf, is a row of wooden fig- 
ures. They were carved by an ignorant 
peasant in the Styrian Alps. This clod was 
an artist. He spoke the ultimate language. 
The soul of his fellow villagers stands out 
in every line of the tiny manikins. I know 
their life’s inmost secret and who they are, 
because of the manner in which the artist 
has interpreted them. Their souls are laid 
bare! 

The study of the souls of people is fascin- 
ating, though the same people in their mere 
external activities may be deadly monoto- 
nous. The Small Town—what a dull theme 
it is! But Sinclair Lewis ripped the mo- 
notony away and revealed its soul. It took 
600,000 copies of “Main Street” to satisfy 
the demand of people who flocked to read 
about it. Homer Croy did a similar exploit 
with the Small Town, yet without the possi- 
bility of comparing his “West of the Water 
Tower” with “Main Street.” His leading 
character is a shiftless ne-er-do-well. You 
would cross to the other side of the street 
in real life rather than meet him. But Croy 
bared his soul and a thrilling story holds 
you in its grip throughout a thick novel. 

Thus in my novel, it will be the people I 
put in it who make the novel and not the 
novel that makes the people. 

But I must make my people pertinent, 
though the fashion in the popular novel 
seems to be in making them impertinent. 


Reveal the Emotions 


Granted that my people shall lend them- 
selves to a cohesive story, it matters little 
what stratum of life they happen to belong 
to. I must bare their souls—that is what 
I mean by making them pertinent. And in 
baring their souls, I reveal their emotions. 
What are their secret desires and motives 
in life? Their ambitions and foibles? Their 
strengths and weaknesses? Suggest these, 
then put them to the supreme test. For 
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there is a story in every man! It revolves 
around his interests in life and their clash 
with the interests of other men. - The more 
tenaciously he clings to his interests, the 
greater the fight and the more heightened 
the drama. 

There shall be a hero and a heroine, of 
course. I say that I am drawing them 
purely from imagination. Yet a little re- 
flection compels me to add that I once met 
a man who has since become a prominent 
poet, who bares a striking resemblance to 
my hero and who becomes more and more 
like him every day. He was an impossible 
sort of a man who incessantly smoked a 
“dead” pipe and was distressingly silent 
when the social necessity for his talking 
was paramount. He was a boor and or- 
ered his life by theories. To meet him in 
life was an ordeal; to meet him in fiction 
should be a delight. Thus we see life and 
fiction work a little by opposites. 

My heroine is a “Dulcy” sort of a person. 
Thus again am I indebted to actuality. I 
have seen in the flesh—on the stage—the 
exact sort of person my Cynthia shall be. 
Cynthia is another one of your impossible 

(Continued on page 59) 





REVENGE 
By Maupse Woop HENRY 


“These are charming, but— 
We are not buying at all;” 
“Overstocked now, but— 
Try us again in the fall ;” 
“We are sorry, but—” 
Thus write the editor folk, 
To soften the jab 

Of the pen’s deadly stroke 
On the “checks” to the genius 
Of poor scribblers who 
Would vastly prefer 

Say a dollar or two. 

And so it goes on 

Like a merry-go-round, 
Until a new market 

Mayhap has been found. 
Then we slip in the door 
And give them the slip, 
Our only recourse 

Is a new market tip! 









Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


First of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 


writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets. 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
Editor of “Photo-Era Magazine” 


The “Human Interest” Appeal 


In this series of articles, which will have 
to do with the principles and methods where- 
by photographs are made to yield financial 
profit, | am going by my personal experi- 
ence. Moreover, I shall address myself to 
the young and the old writer who is eager 
to make the most of his or her latent pic- 
torial and literary powers. 

Frankly, I have been “through it,” and I 
am still going “through it,” although the 
years have brought me some measure of 
success. In short, I hope that those who 
follow this series of informal, heart-to-heart 
“pen-talks” on the possibilities of photog- 
raphy, as applied to income and literary 
success, will feel that I, too, know well the 
problems that must be met and are being 
met by most of my readers. 

What Is Human Interest? 

When my reader first begins to think of 
photography and picture-making, he is 
rather at a loss to know where to begin. 
3efore he knows one end of the camera 
from the other, he is told that he must make 
pictures which possess a “human interest” 
appeal, otherwise it is hard to sell them. 
What is this “human interest” quality in a 
picture, and why must a picture have it? 
It seems to me that we shall make better 
progress if we try to answer this question 
before we consider cameras, plates, tripods, 
lenses and developing. It is always a good 
plan to know what to aim at before pulling 
the trigger. What, then, do we aim at 
when we try to hit the bull’s eye of human 
interest. 

Let us assume that I have two good pic- 
tures in my hand. Both are intended to 
show how well Smith’s or Brown’s new 
type of radiator-cap looks on the car. One 
picture is clear, sharp and an excellent pic- 
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torial reproduction of the radiator-cap just 
as it looks on the top of the hood. There 
it is, technically perfect; but cold, lifeless 
and mechanical. 

The other picture shows the radiator-cap 
equally well photographed; but two men 
are standing near it. One points to it, as 
much as to say: “Well, Bill, what do you 
think of that for a radiator-cap? Isn’t it a 
beauty?” This picture possesses human 
appeal and will be sold, when presented to 
the right editor, publisher or manufacturer. 
A short descriptive article, sent along with 
this second picture, will possess an appeal 
that those interested will find it hard to re- 
sist. 

Again, let me try to illustrate with an 
actual case. During a “hot spell” in one 
of our large cities it was the custom of the 
authorities to allow youngsters to play in 
the cooling waters of the park-pond. This 
proved to be such an attraction that children 
trudged a long distance to enjoy a refresh- 
ing bath. 

One day, two little fellows, with their 
bathing-trunks under their arms, trudged 
nearly three miles through the withering 
heat of city pavements to reach the pond in 
which they might splash to their heart’s 
content and cool their hot little feet. 

What was their bitter disappointment to 
find, when they arrived, that the authorities 
had drained the pond to clean it. 


The True Picture Has Universal 
Appeal 


An account of this incident, with a pic- 
ture of just the drained pond would fall 
flat; but the same story, accompanied by a 
picture of those two hot, tired and disap- 
pointed city-waifs, sitting on the edge of 
the dry pond, would delight the average 
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editor and be sure to appeal to his readers. 
The picture without a word of explanation 
would tell a story that every beholder would 
understand and appreciate. Such a picture 
would possess human interest appeal. 


The Universal Appeal Made by Good’ 


Pictures 


An art critic of international reputation 
once said that a true picture appealed to 
peasant and connoisseur alike. That is, the 
picture told its story so well that the un- 
trained observer enjoyed it as much as the 
well-trained critic. Moreover, such a pic- 
ture did not have to lean on a title to be 
understood. How many so-called “artistic 
effects” are unintelligible to the average be- 
holder until he reads the title! 

Sometimes, even the title fails to clear up 
the dilemma; and the observer either de- 
cides that the picture was made by someone 
out of his head or that he (the observer) 
is woefully lacking in artistic appreciation. 
To my mind, any picture that must lean on 
a title or on an explanation does not possess 
the human interest appeal. 

On the wall of my den hangs a picture 
that holds my attention to the exclusion of 
every other one in the room. It is a picture 
of the famous Twentieth Century Limited. 

The magnificent sweep of the monster 
locomotive and the graceful curve of the 
luxurious Pullman cars trailing on behind 
in the dust and smoke-laden air, grips me 
until I can almost hear the roar of the train 
as it rushes along the rails, down past the 
West Point ‘Military Academy. 

There is power, speed and beauty in that 
picture of a modern railway train. In fact, 
one does not care what train it is, or where 
it is going; the mere fact that it thrills the 
beholder is enough. It visualizes modern 
American railway-travel without one printed 
word of explanation. It tells its own story. 


Trade Journal Writing and Human 
Interest 


At this point, my reader may say to him- 
self, “This is all very good and reads well; 
but I have no opportunity to get any picture 
that is spectacular or that will tell its own 
story. My specialty is writing for hard- 
ware-and-paint trade journals.” 
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Grant that a dozen cans of paint or half 
a dozen monkey-wrenches lack pictorial 
value—but if the reader is contributing ar- 
ticles to hardware journals, he must admit 
that somewhere in his field there must be 
pictures worth getting. 

“But how,” he asks, “am I to make cans 
of paint or monkey-wrenches interesting in 
a picture?” 

Very simple, just add human interest. 
Take the cans of paint for example. Get 
your young son or daughter—or someone 
else’s—to play “building a house” with the 
cans. 

Just let him or her alone; but the pre- 
pared for an instant exposure with the 
camera which you have previously focused 
carefully upon the scene. When a certain 
pose or “collapse of the house” occurs, press 
the release and you should have a picture of 
Smith & Company’s New Outside Paint, 

(Continued on page 55) 





FIRST-BOOK AUTHORS 

Most people breaking into the game 
wonder, after receiving ever so many rejec- 
tion slips, if there ever is a person who 
actually has a first book published. The 
reply, of course, is obvious, but the ques- 
tion is so genuine that it is refreshing to 
know that each season does bring out a 
great many new writers. Take the present 
season, which has brought out a number of 
interesting books by new writers. As, for 
example, Frances Noyes Hart, whose first 
book of fiction is “Contact,” a collection of 
tales headed by the title story which won 
the second prize in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1920. Mrs. Hart, 
the daughter of Frank Noyes, has always 
intended to be an author since the first 
scribbling days when she entertained herself 
and her family by writing long fairy tales 
beginning, “Once upon a time there was a 
beautiful princess.” 

“The Geese Fly South” is another first 
book by Mary Bourn. Miss Bourn says 
she is beginning to realize her temerity in 
writing a novel when her life furnishes no 
more thrilling episodes for a biography then 
the occasional return of rejected manu- 
scripts. 












The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Six in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 


studies of poetry technique 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


BALLAD AND SONNET 


At all periods, it has been only the few 
who have possessed the greatness of mind, 
the inward freedom, the constructive power 
which alone make it possible to pursue the 
path of creative activity as an end in itself, 
to wrest unity from chaos, to win through 
the stress and strain of true creative work 
that glad and sure self-confidence without 
which no thought has stability and no work 
profit. This, however, does not mean that 
the creative worker is independent of his 
social and historical environment. 

—Rudolph Eucken, in The Problem 
of Human Life. 

An attempt to present under one heading 
such diverse forms as ballad and sonnet 
might reasonably cause an uplifting of eye- 
brows, or a shaking of professorial heads. 
Yet it is exactly their wide diversity in 
almost every respect that makes them suit- 
able for such presentation. 

The purpose of these articles is to aid and 
instruct the would-be versifier; with ques- 
tions of history or academic propriety, we 
have no concern except as they may serve 
our purpose. Here are two forms admir- 
ably suited by their nature to illustrate the 
range of English poetry in mood, temper, 
and form. And there, as Doctor Johnson 
observed to Boswell, you are. 


Nothing could be simpler than the origin 
of the ballad. I myself have composed short 
ones of an evening for the amusement of 
three neighbor children; and all historical 
speculation aside, I have no reason to be- 
lieve that the method has changed in a 
decade of centuries. 


Given a subject of interest to the group 
present, any person with the knack of ver- 
sification might evolve a simple rhyme in 
couplets or quatrains and sing it to a famil- 
iar tune. If it “caught on” with the hear- 
ers, some of them would be sure to remem- 
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ber snatches of it and sing them for the 
entertainment of other groups. Since the 
hearer might remember only fragments, he 
would be almost sure to supply as best he 
might, the missing parts. Imagine a really 
popular song, not manufactured in Tin- 
pan alley; declaimed or sung to an illiterate 
audience whose minds are their only note- 
books. How many versions of it would 
grow up in the course of a single year? in 
the course of a century? 

Nothing would astonish me more than to 
encounter in print one of the simple rhymes 
I extemporized for the three children; noth- 
ing would surprise more the composer of an 
old English ballad, than the information 
that his rhymed stories would be preserved 
hundreds of years after his death, gathered 
in books, classified as a distinct literary 
form, Probably he considered them as of 
little personal importance. 

They are anonymous because they were 
made by unlettered people, belonged to the 
people, and were treasured, not in the books 
of scholars, but in the memories of a nation. 
Who, except for a few antiquarians, knows 
who wrote “Casey at the Bat”? Who cares? 
Yet the ballad is a living one in this country 
today, and may be for as many years as 
baseball continues to be the national game. 

Aside from the accident of anonymity, 
the ballads have certain definite character- 
istics. As they were extemporized, the 
meter and rhyme-scheme must of necessity 
be simple. One thinks of the couplet as 
the simplest form. When committed to 
paper, most of the genuine old ballads are 
written in quatrains of alternate tetrameter 
and trimeter, with only the second and 
fourth lines rhyming. Whether or not 
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they were so considered originally, is ques- 
tionable, but unimportant. It makes little 
difference which of the following we write: 
True Thomas he pu’d aff his cap, 
And louted low down on his knee: 


“Hail to thee, Mary, Queen of Heaven! 
For thy peer on earth could never be!” 


True Thomas he pu’d aff his cap, and 
louted low down on his knee: 

“Hail to thee, Mary, Queen of Heaven! for 

thy peer on earth could never be!” 

In print, it is easier to arrange the stanza 
in four lines, but printing had not been 
invented when these lines were composed, 
and it is questionable whether their origin- 
ator ever thought it likely that they would 
be preserved in manuscript. 

Simplicity of meter, unstudied, and some- 
times naive rhymes, make the form; the 
material is almost invariably narrative and 
entirely objective. The ballad tells a story 
without any attempt to convey the personal 
emotion of the singer or composer. Even 
simple comment on the events related is 
unusual, and the happenings are often frag- 
mentarily treated as though matters of 
common knowledge requiring neither com- 
ment nor explanation, as, indeed, they did 
not. The stories were well known before 
they were put into verse; they treated mat- 
ters of national, or very general interest. 
These topics were almost always related to 
(a) a traditional superstition or supernat- 
ural incident, or (b) an historical event, or 
(c) romantic love and tragedy. 

As they come down to us, they are usually 
devoid of the “literary quality” of more 
self-conscious productions. The striking 
line is unusual and accidental. Their char- 
acteristic is an indefinable something ac- 
quired through centuries of word-of-mouth 
transmission. They are like “the face of 
an empress on a worn silver coin.” 

Despised as rubbish at various periods 
in our literary history, they have invariably 
come back to popularity, to renewed appre- 
ciation, and to imitation. It is the latter 
fact that particularly interests us, for bal- 
lads written in imitation of the old anony- 
mous ones have been done by the greatest 
‘f our writers. In the hands of a master 


of verse, this form is capable of producing 
remarkable results. 


Space forbids the in- 
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clusion of any old ballads. The reader will 
do well to read those included in the “Ox- 
ford Book of Verse,” and if possible, the 
Robin Hood ballads and other collections 
to be found in any good public library. 

The tremendous success of the old ballads 
with the great public that does not read has 
tempted many poets to imitation. Others 
have been attracted by the elusive beauty 
that clings like a reminiscence of lavender 
to these charming specimens of folk litera- 
ture. Imitation of them is as old as print- 
ing. 

In Shakespeare’s time and even later, 
ballads still wet from the press were 
hawked through the streets whenever a 
public occasion warranted, and the trade 
throve so that a whole school of ballad- 
writers grew up in London and other cities 
of England and colonial America. 

Modern poets have derived great inspira- 
tion from the old folk-narratives. Walter 
Scott, who began by collecting border bal- 
lads, soon began to imitate them; then he 
connected a string of these imitation bal- 
lads with a thread of narrative, making 
long, poetic romances. In the hands of 
Tennyson, the ballad loses its original sim- 
plicity of form, but keeps the folk spirit 
well. “The Revenge, a Ballad of the Fleet” 
is the best sample of his work in this field. 
Rossetti, in the ballad called “The White 
Ship,” retains a stark simplicity of form 
and diction, but through the use of refrain 
lines, and a few sparing words of comment 
put in the mouth of the narrator, makes 
the ballad intensely subjective and strongly 
climacteric. Whenever poetry has threat- 
ened to lose itself in a maze of rhetoric 
and artificialities, young writers have 
harked back to this very simple form and 
from the youthful springs of English poet- 
ry, have derived new life and vigor. Wit- 
ness the “Lyrical Ballads,” notably “The 
Ancient Mariner.” 

As different as could be imagined is the 
sonnet. Borrowed from Italy in the six- 
teenth century, it is of definite length and 
rigid pattern. The Italian sonnet is com- 


posed invariably of fourteen iambic penta- 
meters, divided into two stanzas called: oc- 
tave and sextette. 


The octave rhymes 
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abbaabba; the sextette may rhyme accord- 
ing to the writer’s preference on two or 
three rhyme-sounds. The sonnet is subjec- 
tive, an expression of personal emotion. 
The octave states one phase of the subject; 
the sextette, with changed mood, considers 
another phase, or draws a conclusion from 
the premise of the first and longer stanza. 
Rossetti’s sonnet on the sonnet is at the 
same time a good example and a perfect 
definition : 


A sonnet is a moment’s monument,— 
Memorial from the soul’s eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 
Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 

As Day or Night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 


A sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 
The soul,—its converse, to what Power ’tis 


ue 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 
It serve; or,’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous 


breath, 
In Charon’s palm, it pay the toll of Death. 


Various refinements have been enunci- 
ated on the rules stated above. In the orig- 
inal Italian, the sextette must not end in a 
couplet. Some writers believe the octave 
should be divided into two quatrains by a 
complete grammatical pause at the end of 
line four. Others contend that no line 
should contain more than two “s” sounds, 
and so on. Shakespeare, certainly, was 
bothered not at all by these limitations, 
particularly the last one. He wrote, appar- 
ently without compunction: 


When to the session of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past. 


Shakespeare was, of course, the chief of 
a whole school of innovators who have 
sought to tinker with the sonnet. His own 
variety has achieved the distinction of a 
name. He wrote three quatrains followed 
by a couplet, the rhyme-scheme being abab 
cdcd efef gg. Most of the rules formulated 
to govern the Italian sonnet went over- 
board, though the tone of subjective lyri- 
cism and the high artifice remained, as the 
following will show: 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Oppose impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark 


That looks‘on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wand’ring bark, - 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 


be taken. ; 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks ‘ 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, . 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom :— 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
Controversy over the merits of the two 
forms has been continual, and other inno- 
vators have tried their hands at shaping 
new varieties with indifferent results. Ed- 
mund Spenser devised the plan of linking 
the quatrains, rhyming abab bcbe cdcd ee. 
Shelley, for one, wrote fourteen line poems 
violating all the rules except the first: 


OZYMANDIAS 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said, “Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies whose 


frown 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold com- 
mand 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions 
read 

Which yet survive stamped on these lifeless 
things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart 


that fed; 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings; 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

This poem may be taken as more or less 
typical of the many so-called sonnets de- 
parting from the rules. It contains an 
impressive idea and strong imagery; yet the 
general effect is disappointing. It needed 
the creative power of Shakespeare to stamp 
another form with the impress of his per- 
sonality sufficiently to make it accepted as 
a recognized type. Even so authentic a 
poet as Spenser achieved no wide recogni- 
tion for his more closely linked form. My 
own feeling is that the Italian form has 
inherent within it qualities of superiority. 

Perhaps this impression is merely a result 
of personal taste or of a conservative bias, 
but I think not. Though it is notable that 
many fine sonnets break one or more of the 
rules, particularly the one about the pause 

(Continued on page 58) 
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if It is quite probable that most of my read- 
o ers have more than once heard repeated 
)- the aphorism that “truth is stranger than 
ig fiction.” Possibly this is a reason why they 
1- ’ occasionally stray from the paths of fiction 
ig proper, and take true stories from life and 
e. build around these the tales which they 
- 4 offer as fiction to long-suffering editors. 
It has previously been explained in these 
pages why true stories do not readily lend 
: themselves to the art of the fiction writer. 
The fictionist must not be trammeled by 
facts, but his imagination left free to soar 
without hindrance. 
The French have a saying that no man 
should write until he is forty. This is only 
“¥ another way of asserting that one must have 
acquaintance with life, with its joys and 
sorrows, its tragedies and comedies, its high 
hopes and bitter disappointments, before he 
is qualified to give the puppets of his brain 
the realistic qualities that will carry to the 
reader a sense of verisimilitude. 
Some, in considering the above, may feel 
that this knowledge of life is meant to be 
SS employed in giving these discovered true 
le- stories to the public in the form of fiction. 
an But this is not so. This knowledge of life 
he is to be employed only in the way of sug- 
ed gestion, to uncover the immense range of 
np human emotions and experiences. 
er- °% Unquestionably truth is stranger than 
as fiction. There are emotional crises in human 
a lives that never are approached in fiction. 
ni- History is filled with them. Take a single 
My character from history—we will say Napo- 
as leon. Where in fiction can you find anything 
ity. to rival his parting from the Old Guard? 
ult Or the scene in Notre Dame when at the 
as, marriage with Josephine he takes the crown 
hat from the hands of the Pope, and himself 
the @ Places it upon the head of the kneeling 
use Empress? Or again, when at Porto Fer- 





raio, whither he has been escorted by the 








Strange Truths 


Dramatic emotional crises taken from life—showing that 
truth is stranger than fiction! 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 





ships of the allies, his captors, the proc'a- 
mation is read which declares him to be 
the Emperor of Elba? Emperor over 
18,000 people, he who but yesterday had 
Europe at his feet! Those are transcendant 
moments, and it is true that such do not 
often occur in the life of more common 
mortals. 

But recently I have chanced upon two 
books that greatly interested me as giving 
portraits and emotional moments in the 
lives of men who had not attained Napo- 
leon’s dizzy pinnacle. One of these books 
was “The Genius,” Allyn Ireland’s wonder- 
ful portrayal of the last eight months of the 
life of Joseph Pulitzer, the blind proprietor 
of the New York World. Nowhere do I 
know so great a character sketch as this. 
Writers who try to build up unusual set- 
tings or environment, and within such place 
a character at odds with every commonplace 
or conceivable mental and physical state, 
should read this book and see what a man 
might become under stress of unusual cir- 
cumstances and misfortunes. Above all 
it is a character sketch, written with percep- 
tion and penetration—with the seeing eye 
that observed not only the externals, but 
the mind working there, solitary, behind the 
light that had failed. It is a work that I 
would commend to all writers, not to copy, 
but to study. 

The other book upon which I chanced 
was the record of the daily life of Jefferson 
Davis, while imprisoned at Fortress Mon- 
roe, as told by the physician detailed by 
General Miles to care for the health of the 
ex-president of the Southern Confederacy. 
To me it was a revelation of the mind and 
the breadth of culture of the man. But the 
one point which impressed me was the 
immense tragedy of the scene in which 
Davis was manacled, and his protest against 
this act as an insult, not to him personally, 
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but to the states of which he had been the 
accredited head; and his further protest 
that it was contrary to the practice of 
nations in any like case. So strong did his 
resentment become at this act that he fought 
tremendously with his guards, until over- 
powered by their united strength, placed in 
irons, and ignominiously thrown upon his 
narrow cot in the dark casement. 

There is tragedy for you. Now equal it 
who can in fiction. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to recite a personal incident occurring 
some three weeks after the death of Mr. 
Davis. I happened to be at that time in 
Beauvoir, Mississippi. The plantation that 
had been donated to Mr. Davis by some 
southern admirers, was four or five miles 
distant. On a beautiful morning I walked 
there along the white shell road, and at the 
plantation house introduced myself and was 
received with accustomed southern hospi- 
tality. Presently I was given the key to the 
little library, which as I remember was a 
separate building. Entering and going to 
the desk which had been used by Mr. Davis, 
and which had remained untouched since 
his death, I found open there “The Confes- 





sions of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius.” 
It was one of the books in his library show- 
ing most constant usage! It was the last 
book that Jefferson Davis had read! 

Permit me a little more of personal rec- 
ollection. A few years ago upon the island 
of Elba, I sat upon a marble bench above 
the sea wall in the garden of E’Mulini— 
the “palace” which had been the residence 
of the deposed emperor—a bench upon 
which Napoleon must have rested many 
times during the long months of his captiv- 
ity, looking southward to Corsica, his birth- 
place; and I wondered what the long, long, 
thoughts of the man had been. And so in 
that modest library by the Mexican Gulf, 
I sat in the chair of another man who had 
dreamed dreams, and lost empire, and won- 
dered what his thoughts had been. 

And of all such things is woven the web 
of life; and I am reciting them here, not 
that you, who dream of writing the great 
novel of tomorrow, may copy the lives, 
deeds, thoughts, acts, emotions of these 
men, but that they may suggest to you some- 
thing from which you may compose other 
of the million characters that Polti says 
yet are unwritten. a 





How to Write Humor 
By HENRY FISHER 


National Characteristics 


Every nation on this globe has its own 
method of putting over humor, sparkling 
with the dialect of the homeland. 

The Irishman, the Dutchman, the Negro, 
the Hebrew, the Swede, the Italian and 
numerous others have their own distinctive 
way of telling a joke upon the English- 
speaking stage. These jokes sound very 
funny and uproariously amusing over the 
footlights, and there is no reason why the 
same dialect cannot be made effective upon 
the printed page. 

Let us take that time-worn but still funny 
joke for a working example: 


Jones—Who was that lady I saw you 
with last night? 

Bones—That was no lady. That was my 
wife! 

Now, if two colored men were to execute 
this bit of hilarity, we would not only 
change the dialect, but the names of the 
participants as well. Instead of “Jones 
and Bones,” who remind us more of clowns 
than anything else, we could have “Rastus 
and Mose,” typical of the colored race. 

To write true dialect, one must not be 
afraid to construct words that look ridicu- 
lous that are never found in any dictionary 
or appear foreign. 
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When writing in one dialect, make it a 
point to exclude all others from your mind 
and concentrate on one and one only. 

The colored comedian, as a rule, says 
“dat” for “that,” “Ah” for “I,” “wuz” for 
“was” and so on. 

Our working model, therefore, should 
take on this form, when translated into the 
Southern dialect : 


Rastus—Say, man, who wuz dat lady Ah 
seen y’ wiv las’ night? 

Mose—Shut yo’ mouf! Dat wuz no lady! 
Dat wuz mah wife! 


When listening to a real honest-to-good- 
ness Irishman relate a joke, we find that he 
begins his sentence, oftimes, with “Shure ;” 
and “I” becomes “Oi.” For example: 

Reilly—Shure, an’ who be thot loidy Oi 
seen you wid lasht night? 

Kelly—Go ’way wid ye! That was no 
loidy! Oi’m after tellin’: yez thot wuz moi 
woife! 

On the other hand, many people find 
more amusement when the same joke 
emerges from the lips of the Hebrew. The 
latter can be ridiculously funny at will and 
his dialect in cold type has the same enter- 
taining effect upon the reader of the printed 
page as the member of the audience gains 
this side of the footlights. And now in 
Hlebrew dialect : 

Cohen—Lissin, Mawriss, who vas dis ladeh 
I saw you vid last night, heh? 

Mawriss—Ladeh? Vot’s the metter vid 


you? She vas my vife, not a ladeh! 
The above tends to show how the 
Hebrew turns each “w” into a “v” and 


“the” into “de.” The word “last” becomes 
“lest.” If you doubt my word as to its 
accuracy, observe the dialect of the Hebrew 
comedian the very next time you visit a 
vaudeville show. 

With the Italian dialect we find a pecu- 
liarity all its own. The gentleman from 
Italy has a hobby of adding the letter “a” 
to a great many words when conversing in 
English, Again we turn to our model to 
produce: 


Tony—Hey! Ono minoots! Who wazza 
dot lady I seena you wid lasta night? 

Pedro—Gwan! Dot wazza no lady! She 
wazza my wife! 


How queer and grotesque these words 
appear, and yet how real and homelike 
ney sound to the respective members of 
their race. Even the Englishman’s manner 
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of speech brings a laugh to the American 
public. For instance: 

Archibald—I say, old chappie, who was 
that lady I saw you promenahdin’ with last 
night? 

Reaggie—You bally well know that she 
was no lady! That was my wife, don’t 
y know? 

Always try to make your characters 
match your dialect, and vice versa. 

Never try to invent words, before listen- 
ing to a member of that particular race 
about which you are writing. Speech is 
something born within a race and propa- 
gated by its people. 

As stated before, the vaudeville theatre 
is The Great Dialect Warehouse where all 
information may be obtained as to dialect 
for the small price of an orchestra chair 
plus war tax—but above all things, a good 
pair of ears and a steel-trap memory. 

(Mr. Fisher's next study in humor 

will appear in the December issue.— 

The Editor.) 





THE MAN WHO FAILED 


Paut Dana HAGAN. 


For many years | have reserved the place 
of honor on my desk to a small picture of 
Abraham Lincoln—not for political reasons. 

I have recently changed this picture over 
to a duplex frame, the other space being 
taken up by an item clipped from the Pensa- 
cola Journal. 

A reprint of it, in this department, may, 
perhaps, help a fellow scribb!er to gain 
courage for still one more effort. 


WHO SAYS “WHAT’S THE USE?” 

A young man ran for the legislature of Illinois, 
and was badly swamped. 

He next entered business, failed, and spent 
seventeen years of his life paying up the debts 
of a worthless partner. 

He was in love with a beautiful young woman 
to whom he became engaged—then she died. 

Entering politics again, he ran for Congress, 
and was badly defeated. He then tried to get 
an appointment to the United States land office, 
but failed. 

He became a candidate for the United States 
Senate and was badly defeated. 

Then he became a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency and was o7ice more defeated. 

One bad failure after another—bad failures— 
great setbacks. 

Then he became one of the greatest men of 
America—Abraham Lincoln. . 

Who says, “Oh, what’s the use?” 








The Health Magazine Market 


The health magazines offer an encouraging market for the 
new writer. Mr. Eubanks has long been a contrib- 
utor to this field, and knows whereof he speaks. 


By L. E. EUBANKS 


to health, though the preference is for some- 


No class of periodicals is more accessible 
to the general writer than the health maga- 
zines. In a way, all medical journals are 
health magazines, but not all health maga- 
zines are medical journals—very very few 
of them, in fact. 

Whereas an offering, to most medical 
journals, must be technical to stand a chance 
of acceptance, simplicity of treatment and 
language is a winning virtue in the popular 
health magazine. 


And health is a subject of which we all 
know something. You may know that of 
which doctors, scientists, and physical cul- 
turists are ignorant. The most learned in- 
vestigator may not have encountered the 
particular combination of conditions which 
make up your life; and the personal note 
in your article is just what most of these 
magazines desire. The market is not tempt- 
ing, but it is a good practice field for the 
beginning writer; he will meet business- 
like, agreeable men in these editors, and 
make a little money as he garners ex- 
perience. 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is by long odds the leader in this 
class. During the last few years it has be- 
come one of the country’s very finest maga- 
zines, from all viewpoints. Personal ex- 
perience is at a premium here, for Physical 
Culture tries to help its readers solve their 
problems. Physical improvement by any 
rational, race betterment, etc., are topics of 
perennial interest to the editors of Physical 
Culture. Articles should run between 1,500 
and 3,000, though both longer and shorter 
ones are used, as well as a stirring serial. 
Physical Culture does not pay until the 
month of publication, but its rates are al- 
ways good, and sometimes excellent. 

Health Culture, 1133 Broadway, New 
York, is interested in anything pertaining 
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thing original im the way of diet. Though 
the editor is a doctor, he favors natural 
methods and avoidance of medicine and 
surgery where possible. Suitable fiction is 
sometimes used. The most acceptable 
length for contributions is from 1,000 to 
2,000 words. Generally no remuneration 
is offered, but I have received cash for ex- 
ceptional work, and desirable photographs 
will bring cash. 

Naturopath and Herald of Health, 112 
E. Forty-first Street, New York, is a sort 
of “back to nature” magazine, though I 
once sold them a paper on anthropometry, 
dealing with the perfectly proportioned 
man. It is best to submit your suggestions 
first, and if they appeal sufficiently an offer 
will be made for the article. No fiction. 


National Food Magazine, Monolith Bldg., 
New York, likes to receive reports of 
domestic science schools on the pure food 
crusade and household matters, menus, re- 
cipes, etc. A serial story and some juvenile 
matter are used. 


Critic and Guide, 12 Mount Morris Park, 
West, New York City, though really a 
magazine of medicine and sexology, opens 
its doors to the general writer on health 
topics. The rates are low, and it is ad- 
visable to tell Editor Robinson in your letter 
that remuneration is expected. 


Mind and Body, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, is devoted principally to athletics and 
gymnasium work. Most of the contributors 
are teachers of gymnastics, playground in- 
structors, etc., and seldom is anything paid 
for. The same is true of Posse Gymnasium 
Journal, Boston, though I have received 
payment a time or two. 


The Hygienist, Majestic Bldg., Denver, 
handles its articles much as does the typical 
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health magazine, but the writers are nearly 
all physicians and the “occasional outsider” 
has little or no chance. 

The Healthy Home, Athol, Mass., is a 
market for short contributions of 300 or 
400 words. Long articles are seldom con- 
sidered. The rate of payment is not fixed; 
the editors prefers to pay for quality not 
quantity. Much of the matter is quoted 
from other papers. 

Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich., is 
usually reported as a non-payer, but in ex- 
ceptional cases, where the offering is very 
desirable, fair payment will be made— 
usually on publication. Courtesy is the rule, 
and vegetarianism the favorite subject. 

There are other health magazines in 
America, but I have mentioned most of 
those offering any chance to the general 
writer. I have had some experience with 
similar magazines in England, and can give 
a few pointers. 

Health and Efficiency (formerly Health 
and Vim), 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, 
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E. C., is a monthly somewhat resembling 
Health Culture, of New York. The editor 
prefers that the contributor set a price, but 
in the absence of this he will pay, at a low 
rate, on publication. 

Health and Strength, Windsor House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C., is a weekly. Its 
topics are exercise and muscle-culture, ath- 
letics, diet, hygiene, etc. Suitable fiction is 
sometimes used; I once sold them a story 
called “The Old Boxer’s Daughter.” Rates 
are low, when cash is paid; they prefer to 
pay in subscriptions, books, etc. 

Vitality, Opollo’s Magazine, and the 
Herald of Health, all three formerly pub- 
lished in London, have been discontinued. 

Don’t forget that the outdoor and sport- 
ing magazines sometimes accept a health 
article, if it is given the right slant. And 
health is such a vital matter that the gen- 
eral magazines will nearly always give you 
a hearing. The latter lean a bit toward 
the “M. D.” signature, but do not bar the 
lay writer if he “delivers the goods.” 





A Problem in Sentence Building 
By ROBERT C. SCHIMMEL 


Formerly Professor of English at DePauw University 


A Dicest reader has written in as fol- 
lows: “I have a problem in sentence build- 
ing that is giving me no little trouble. . . 
My composition and rhetoric tells me that a 
sentence, whether complex or compound, 
should retain the subject of the first clause 
in the other clauses, unless there is a change 
in the speaker’s or writer’s point of view. 
It is this ‘speaker’s or writer’s’ point of 
view that gets me. I’ve hunted high and 
low for an explanation; but I’ve so far 
utterly failed to find one.” 

Since this problem is one often met by 
the lay writer it merits a brief discussion. 

According to the rhetoric above men- 
ioned a compound sentence ought to have 
the same subject in both clauses, that is, 


any compound sentence ought to be after 


the following general type: “Mary ran up 
the hill and fell exhausted from fatigue.” 
In this example, Mary, expressed, is the 
subject of the first clause (“Mary ran up 
the hill”); Mary, understood, is the sub- 
ject of the second clause, (“fell exhausted 
from fatigue”). 

But all compound sentences (or complex ) 
are not molded after this pattern, as our 
correspondent has noted. He says: “I find 
good authors everywhere changing the sub- 
ject in such (compound or complex) sen- 
tences. For instance, Mrs. Gene Stratton- 
Porter, in her book, ‘At the Foot of the 
Rainbow,’ says: 

“He had no tackle or bait; reason easily 
could have told her that he would return 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Repeating the Word 

An Atlanta reader the other day criti- 
cized one of our writers for using the word 
“plot” twice in the same sentence. It is far 
from our desire to add fuel to what might 
easily become a verbal conflagration, but 
we. do want to suggest that in cases where 
the repeated word keeps the construction 
simple and natural, and, besides adds force 
and meaning, why—use it! 

We remember something Quiller-Couch 
once said on this point: “In literature, as in 
life, he makes himself felt who not only 
calls a spade a spade, but has the pluck to 
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double spades and re-double”! 


The Art of Writing 


Havelock Ellis, in his recent volume, 
“The Dance of Death,” has something about 
writing that we like: “Writing is an ardu- 
ous spiritual and intellectual task,” says the 
great critic, “only to be achieved by patient 
and deliberate labor and much daring. 
Yet therewith we are only at the beginning. 
Writing is also the expression of individual 
personality, which springs up spontane- 
ously, or is slowly drawn up from within, 
out of a well of inner emotions which none 
may command. But even with these two 
opposite factors we have not attained the 
complete synthesis. For style in the full 
sense is more than the deliberate and de- 
signed creation, more even than the uncon- 
scious and involuntary creation, of the indi- 
vidual man who therein expresses himself. 
The self that he thus expresses is a bundle 
cf inherited tendencies that came the man 


himself can never entirely know whence. 
It is by the instinctive stress of a highly 
sensitive, or slightly abnormal constitution, 
that he is impelled to instil these tendencies 
into the alien magic of words. The stylum 
wherewith he strives to write himself on 
the yet blank pages of the world may have 
the obstinate vigor of the metal rod or the 
wild and quavering waywardness of an 
insect’s wing, but behind it lie forces that 
extend into infinity. It moves us because 
it is itself moved by pulses which in varying 
measure we also have inherited, and because 
its primary source is in the heart of a 
cosmos from which we ourselves spring.” 

It seems to our way of thinking that 
there we have the final philosophy of style. 
The conscious task of writing, with all of 
the spiritual and intellectual impulses that 
go with it—the task of composition, plus 
the expression of the writer’s personality, 
plus his inheritances from the past. 

And yet many of us have an idea that 
writing a photoplay or a story is merely a 
matter of stringing words together, any 
words, any kinds of words, just so they 
express some kind of an idea—with never 
a thought, though, for the most vital factor 
in the whole business—the author’s person- 
ality, and just any words won’t express 
that. If the writer has it (meaning per- 
sonality ), he will have the words; or rather, 
the words will be there at his hand; if he 
hasn’t, no number of “just any words” will 
ever express what isn’t there. 





Fiction Titles 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman’s ‘Fiction 
Writers on Fiction Writing” contains some 
interesting answers to a questionnaire sent 
to experienced writers on the genesis of the 
idea. Particularly striking is the number 
of writers who write to strong titles. Fred- 
erick J. Jackson, for example, says: 

“Give me a good title; I don’t ask more. 
For example, six years ago, in New York, 
one popped into my mind from a clear sky. 
Down she went in my notebook. Last 
spring I felt the urge to work. Not an 
idea in the world. Out came the old note- 
book. I thought about it for a day, then 
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batted out the story that the title suggested. 
The title and nothing more to start things 
moving.” 

Helen Topping Miller also writes that 
“my stories usually begin with titles. Often 
I carry a title in my mind for years before 
I am able to find the story to go with it. 
Occasionally I begin a story with only a 
character, but I must have my title before 
I can write. Having got my characters | 
devise the ‘conflict’ which is to develop 
those characters, and then build the plot 
around that.” 

Grant Overton, and R. T. M. Scott and 
Norman Springer also build stories around 
titles, though not exclusively. It is only 
fair, however, that we give Mr. Hoffman’s 
summary of the 113 writers who answered 
his question, a summary arrived at by 
allowing two points for a subject when it 
was usually or always the genesis of a 
story, and one point when it was sometimes 
or rarely the genesis—few writers of course 
but using more than one method: Charac- 
ter used as the genesis of the idea, 73; 
character and action, 4; character and situ- 
ation, 10; situation, 73; incident, 69; titles, 
19; setting, 19; purpose, 14; phrase, 11; 
“just born,” 5; emotion, 4; miscellaneous, 
26; varying as to genesis, 57; don’t know, 4. 





William Allen White Pleads for a 
Democracy of Letters 


William Allen White has recently used 
a phrase into which he has crammed just 
about all that is to be said about literary 
snobbery—“price making for posterity!” 
“It is all vanity of vanities and vexation of 
spirit,” he says, “this price making for pos- 
terity, this attempt to say what is good and 
what bad with the miserable rules and 
standards which we are setting up today. 

“The novel is for the day, as the news- 
paper or the skyscraper or the park monu- 
ment is. It.finds its market in spite of our 
rules of art. Each novel circulates upon 
its own level. Its public knows it instinc- 
tively. Those seeking marshmallow novels 
never buy tripe or cavier, nor prunes. And 
the closed shop among the clerks and ar- 
tisans in the literary candy trade, in the 
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fictional packing house, or in the grocery 
story of novel making, does not stimulate 
more or better produce, nor wider and more 
intelligent marketing. The Phariseeism of 
the workers in the craft merely makes the 
consumer smile. He buys what he wants, 
follows his philosophy, chases his mood, or 
scents the desirable fodder of the moment.” 





Stilled Singing 

George Meredith once said of Alice Mey- 
nell’s essays that “they leave a sense of 
stilled singing in the mind they fill.” We 
were reminded of the remarkable tribute 
when we came the other day across a plea 
which Mrs. Meynell made for a conception 
of literature as an art existing for its own 
sake. “Is not life one thing,” she wrote, 
“and is not art another? Is it not the privi- 
lege of literature to treat things simply, 
without the after-thoughts of life, without 
the troubled completeness of the many- 
sided world? Is not Shakespeare, for this 
reason, our refuge? Fortunately unreal is 
his world when we will have it so: and then 
we may laugh with open heart at a gro- 
tesque man: without misgiving, without 
remorse, without reluctance. If great cre- 
ating Nature has not assumed for herself 
she has assuredly secured to the great 
creating the right of partiality, of limita- 
tion, of setting aside and leaving out, of 
taking one impression and one emotion as 
sufficient for the day.” 





Charm for Children 

Apropos of Miss Hamilton’s interesting 
article on juvenile writing on another page, 
we want to quote Grace Bliss Stewart, 
author of one of the autumn’s most note- 
worthy juveniles. “Beauty and charm of 
style,” she says, “is more important in books 
for the child of six than for the man of 
sixty, as the literary taste is then forming.” 

And one wonders if there shouldn’t be 
added the thought that it’is the age of six 
that responds most quickly to beauty and 
charm. At least we can say this, that the 
child who has access to books distinguished 
by charm and beauty is the child that will 
in adulthood demand the same qualities in 
its books. 

















SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,’ but “Do You Remember?” 








HANDWRITING A FLOURISHING BUSINESS 


Have you ever read any books on the 
“Language of Handwriting?” I happened 
to come across one the other day, and was 
reminded at once of something a ribald 
fellow said to me about my chirography. 
He ventured to assert that I wrote an ex- 
tremely bad hand. I demurred. Said I, 
“Well, it isn’t as bad as Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s handwriting was, or as indistinct as 
Gertrude Atherton’s is now. Besides,” I 
added as an after thought, “it shows a lot 
of character.” “Yes,” he replied without a 
moment’s hesitation, “d—d bad character” 


—(he spoke as men do). 
* * * 


“ee 


Then came into my memory a letter I 
had once received from Gertrude Atherton. 
I knew the letter was from her, but I abso- 
lutely could not read the signature. — I 
wanted to know what she had to say, and 
so I returned the letter to her, saying that 
I wouid be glad to know exactly what I 
could do for her, but I absolutely could not 
read one word of what she had written. 
She answered, apologizing, and saying she 
never ought to put pen to paper. She would 
have the letter typewritten and send it to 


me—and she did. 
x x x 





I see in the book I refer to that a partic- 
ular twirl or twiddle, means “delicacy of 
mind,” or “high aims,” or “cultured in- 
stincts.” Of course, you may make that 
particular ‘twirl accidentally, and then you 
find yourself doing it instinctively. Then 
you score so many points, and go on to make 
a few more in the same way. As for the 
letter “i,” that is the most significant of the 
whole twenty-six—the small “i.” Left un- 
dotted, the “i” indicates an “untidy, heed- 
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less, stovenly.person.” The “t” can be made 
to prove anything. You can talk about the 
bar of public opinion, but it is nothing when 
compared with the bar in the letter “t.” 
Authors, who know what it means, fight shy 
of it. However, the book says, “If the bar 
is absent ‘altogether, it indicates an acqui- 
escent nature, devoid of all force of char- 
acter, and with little, if any of the resistive 
element in the composition.” So, you see, 
the letter “t” will reveal you just as you are. 
7K * * 


I had forgotten flourishes, which some 
people are so fond of using especially under 
their signature. Well, “all flourishes de- 
note some degree of egotistical feeling.” If 
you put a curved line, beginning and t:r- 
minating in a sort of looped hook under 
your signature, you have “a lot of admira- 
tion, coquetry, often a love of flirtation, and 
generally self-complacence.” Some people, 
however, I am sure, read up such books and 
carefully avoid giving any hints of their 
inner selves. 

* * * 

I have often asked myself the question 
whether books play such an important part 
in life as we fancy they do. I imagine I 
had meant to go into this question, as I 
have some notes on the subject, taken from 
I don’t know where, which run to the effect 
that: “So many people turn from a book 
to talk to other people. Is it not because 
they instinctively feel that in books an 
author only imagines his characters, whereas 
in real life the originals are always at hand? 
Many people read books because they can 
choose their society. Besides, Nature is 
such a bad dramatist that the action in real 
life generally drags. Things do not happen 
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at the right time, or quickly enough, as they 
do in books. Hence, perhaps, we turn to 
books for a cohesion, which is lacking in 
life. That little romance of yours, for in- 
stance, did not happen in chapters. Per- 
haps, a year elapsed between the first chap- 
ter and the third; and the plot became a 
little wobbly until you met her again, and 
she began to take an interest in you. Then 
you switched off from side issues back to 
the main track, and felt that this time the 
affair was in earnest. Well, if you had 
gone off frivoling like that in a book, you 
would have forfeited the reader’s sympathy ; 
but, when you really did it as a matter of 
fact, people only shrugged their shoulders, 
and said how natural it was.” 
* * * 

Whatever you may do in real life, you 
must not be too natural in books, or your 
work will never be accepted. You have to 
worry through, and not go off on side issues. 
Therefore, when we are tired, we turn to 
books, where things will generally end up 
all right, because editors love a happy end- 
ing, whether it be logical or not. As a 
matter of fact, many people are happier in 
this world because they are unhappier than 
they would be if they had things all their 
Own way. * * * 


A young author writes me, saying there 
is nothing to write about nowadays. Dear 
me! Nothing left to write about! Has he 
never listened to voices that call him, and 
the difficulty of saying beautiful things in 
a beautiful way to a beautiful world? Is 
there nothing he can find to gladden some 
one’s tired heart? Nothing to bring a 
smile to the lips of the weary? 

* * * 

I have long since given up writing Christ- 
mas stories, poems, or anything to do with 
Christmas. When I was in “full swing,” 
I wrote these effusions in July, when the 
weather was extremely hot. Even now I 
have to write this screed in October, when 
the sun is shining beautifully and I am dis- 
tinctly temperamental. Almost the last 
poem I wrote about Christmas was con- 
nected with an incident, which may be worth 
relating. An editor came to me, and asked 
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me to write a Christmas ode. I said I could 
write one on my head, even though that was 
an undignified position to write, but then I 
always was topsy-turvy. But the editor 
didn’t stop there. He added, “Yes, but I 
want an ode with an original idea,” to which 
I retorted that he was headed for a “funny 
house.” However, as he insisted, and as 
nothing appeals to me like the apparently 
“impossible,” I set to work, and produced 
the following, which he accepted, and for 
which he paid me disgracefully : 
SUNSHINE LAND 
You see Santa Claus in the picture books 
With a countenance jolly and red, 
And, no doubt, you think from his wintry looks, 
As he drives his reindeer sled, 
That he comes from a cold and icy shore 
To visit the children, rich and poor— 


And I don’t suppose you’ll understand, 
If I tell you he comes from Sunshine Land. 


But here is the secret—a simple thing, 
It will make you smile, when you know 
He comes from a land of eternal spring, 
Where a million blossoms blow, 
Where all is happiness and delight, 
Where all is crowned with immortal light, 
A country which lies quite close at hand— 
From the garden fields of Sunshine Land. 


’Tis there he gathers each year the toys 
That you see on your Christmas trees, 

For all the good children, the girls and boys, 

‘hom he thinks it best to please; 
And, though he looks aged and very cold, 
His heart is as young as it was of old, 

For he comes from the Sunshine Land above— 

A Saint of Mercy—a Saint of Love! 

* * * 

Well, that was an original idea, wasn’t it? 
I fancy that the most original ideas about 
Christmas used to appear in the Christmas 
Annuals of long ago. They were generally 
ghost stories. Nowadays ghost stories are 
out of fashion, notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of spiritualism. I once wrote a ghost 
story in the privacy of my den, and, getting 
wearied, leaned back in my chair, yawned, 
and put my hands over my head. Oppo- 
site me was a mirror, and, when I saw my 
two hands suddenly appear, I was really 
frightened out of my life, as the atmos- 
phere was full of apparitions, and my mind 
worked up to an intense degree of spookish- 
ness. I have never seen a ghost, though I 
have slept in many supposedly haunted 
rooms. The ghosts evidently didn’t think 
that they could convince such a disbeliever. 

















THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care Tue 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








THERE, NOW WE HAVE A PURPOSE 


One of our readers addresses to us the 
quaint inquiry as to the purpose of this 
department. We were afraid somebody 
would ask us that question some time. We 
set the Day’s Work going some time ago, 
but were too busy at the time to work out 
an idea for it, and at the same time being 
somewhat of a procrastinating nature. Be- 
sides it came to us that anybody can think 
up a department and asign a purpose to it, 
and then set it going—in fact that is the 
way they all do it.* So why not be original 
and get the purpose only when our readers 
became clamorous to know it? 

Maybe one inquiry doesn’t exactly con- 
stitute a clamor, but it might easily become 


one, and therefore we will cut in and state 
a purpose that we have just thought up: 
which is to give our readers a place to tell 
all sorts of things that pertain to the busi- 
ness of writing—new ways of doing old and 
new things; news concerning writers’ 
groups, experiences gained in this or that 
way—just anything that will be of prac- 
tical help and encouragement to the rest 
of us. 

There, that seems to us to be a pretty 
good purpose, especially for being thought 
up on the spur of the moment, just like 
that. Any suggestions, amendments, addi- 
tions and so on? No? Very well. The 
ayes have it. M. F. 





WHAT IS ACTION? 


Dear Forum Forks: 

Comes now A. H. Bittner, assistant edi- 
tor of Short Stories and says, “Action is 
not physical movement”—just like that! 

If action isn’t physical movement, and 
thank goodness some one says it isn’t, why 
are our stories, adult as well as juvenile, so 
overloaded with wild gallopings and tragic 
shootings and mad racings,—with fights 
and storms and monstrous contortions? 

I recall a serial which ran once upon a 
time, not at all long ago, in a so-called high 
class periodical catering to both adults and 
juniors. A friend and I were studying 
that particular publication as a market and 
after reading the last installment of the 
serial—which we had taken to Wright Park 
because the day was too beautiful to be 
spent indoors—she remarked : 
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“That author certainly thinks that action 
is physical motion. The stunts those char- 
acters performed would make wrecks of 
most children and would land me in a sani- 
tarium on short order if I had to be housed 
up with them!” 

And as I recalled the story I had to agree 
with her. Those young people (and their 
elders as well) wailed, interpolated, stam- 
mered, nodded, hazarded, suggested, gasped, 
flared, challenged, interposed loudly, criti- 
cized shrilly, subsided languidly, decided 
utterly, demurred hastily, protested ferv- 
ently, murmured loftily, agreed enthusias- 
tically, chuckled nervously, shrugged non- 
chalantly, returned with confidence, de- 
manded fiercely, advised candidly, replied 
endlessly, snarled threateningly, settled 
promiscuously, but never, never, did they 























Mrs. Etnet Styites Mippieton 
Pittsburgh ouse- 
wife, author of the 
original screen play, 

“Judgment of the 
Storm,” 
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Palmer Photoplay Conpeunten: 


J udgment 








presents 


Storm 


Here's the re 
Millions Await! 


—created by an obscure housewife 





HIS is the story of a remark- 

able new photoplay conceived by 
the wife of a factory foreman, and 
produced under a _ revolutionary 
pelicy. 

“Judgment of the Storm” is 
drama of the people, by one of the 
people, for the people. It is rooted 
in the fertile soil of everyday life. 

Millions await this adv ance guard 
in the national movement inaugu- 
rated by its producers to open wide 
the studio gates to undiscovered cre- 
ative genius. It symbolizes the 
realization of an ambition shared by 
millions, to find _ self-expression 
through the universal medium, the 
motion picture screen. 
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Directed by Dex ANDREWS 
Produced by 


PaLtMeER PHoToPLay 
CorPoraTION 
Distributed by 

Fito Booxine OrrFices 
or AMERICA 
723 Seventh Ave., 
New York 
Ask your theatre when 
it will be shown 
Coming Releases 
“‘Uncuarpvep Gates” 
ost” 


More From Similar Source 


The next Palmer Production is 
from the pen of a former St. Louis 
salesman; and later will follow a 
powerful drama by a former me- 
chanical engineer. 

Have you the faith to try? 

he same creative test which in- 
troduces three new authors to mil- 
lions of people is yours for the mere 
asking. By clipping the coupon on 
this page you may apply the iden- 
tical test—absolutely free. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion—which produces pictures, sells 
scenarios to other producers, and 
trains the unknown writer in photo- 








It is the first of the most talked 
of series of pictures ever announced by a producer. 
Mrs. Middleton's story was created directly for the 
screen, but it is drama so gripping that Doubleday 
Page & Company have written a novel from the 
scenario, which will be on sale in the book shops 
wherever the picture is shown. 


A Housewife With Pluck 


The author is a Pittsburgh housewife; just an in- 
telligent, ambitious woman who had never written be- 


fore, but who did not hesitate on that account to try.- 


She has brought to the millions a screen play of 
vital ‘force; so vital that a great publishing house 
immortalizes its drama between book covers. 

Her characters might be you, as they move 
through tense situations which hold the spectator 
spellbound. And the great snow storm is the peak 
of screen realism. It is the kind of blizzard you 
have heard your grandparents try to describe, but, 
like the real, it beggars description, 


How Did She Do It? 


Last year Mrs. Middleton clipped a coupon like 
the one on this page and through the creative test 
which that coupon brought her, satisfied herself 
that her desire to create screen drama was backed 
up by natural ability. 

Mrs. Middleton was paid $1,000 advance on 
royalties based on the profits of “‘Judgment of the 
Storm” for five years. 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 





play technique—promises you an 
honest, frank dated of your ability through the 
creative test. 

Motion picture producers are suffering acutely 
from the need of new scenario material. They ask, 
not for a celebrated name, or for literary skill, but 
for fresh ideas of plot construction accurately. pre- 
pared for visual expression. The opportunity is as 
much yours as anybody's. The same test which 
enabled Mrs. Middleton to discover herself, and 
the same co-operation which brought national rec- 
ognition to the factory foreman’s wife, are offered 
to you. 

Just Clip the Coupon 

Feel free to use the coupon below, if you have 
ever felt the urge of self-expression. The Creative 
Test will answer questions which may have puzzled 
you for years. It is too important for guesswork. 
No cost or obligation. 
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Save time by 1 
addressing ! 


Palmer Photoplay Cospeneaion 
nearest office | 


Productions Division, Sec. 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
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All correspondence strictly confidential 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago ‘ 
527 Fifth Ave., New York s 
Send me free the Palmer Creative Test. : 
Name & 
STREET. : 
City. ‘ 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLAR 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO KCCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 








NO FOOLIN’ 


Let experts type your MSS. or Poems and have 
the mailman “STRUTT HIS STUFF” for you in 
that return mail. Personal attention to all work. 
Typing, 60c per 1000 words. 


SOUTHWEST TYPING BUREAU 
415 No. Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 











AUTHORS! 


Are you having trouble getting your manu- 
scripts copied? Let me save you this 
trouble. Write for rates. 


B. T. BUTT 
R-9 Gladstone Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 














The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 


lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 
Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Picase send me, postpaid by 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF THE 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips, 











simply say or ask. And they glanced at 
their wrist watches, shrugged their should- 
ers, seated themselves comfortably, stood 
back, slipped forward, rocked rapidly, 
twisted their handkerchiefs, jumped up and 
down, walked about the room, went up and 
down stairs, clattered down the walk, hast- 
ened across the streets, ran to meet—but 
why go on! They didn’t even sleep like 
normal little animals should sleep—no in- 
deed—they stirred uneasily, clenched their 
fists, jerked spasmodically, puckered up 
their brows, frowned, fluttered their eye 
lids and—oh yes, they finally awoke! But 
why all the agony? And all it was about 
was a common-place little— but that would 
be telling the story, which isn’t the thing I 
set out to do. What I’m getting at is the 
fact that they didn’t do a thing but mill 
round and round in a circle which brought 
them back to the starting place without 
teaching anything useful or beautiful or in 
the least out of the ordinary. 

As we crossed a little rustic bridge in the 
park and stood looking down at the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of gold fishes in the 
sadly overpopulated pond below, my friend 
said: 

“The majority of stories, to-day, remind 
me of the fishes in the pond.” (They were 
moving about constantly, weaving in and 
out and over and under each other, back- 
ward and forward and round about.) “They 
are constantly in motion, but where does it 
get them, what are they accomplishing?” 

And I was reminded of a very pertinent 
criticism made by a nine-year-old nephew 
some time ago. We were visiting the fish 
hatchery on the Columbia Highway, near 
Portland, Oregon, and as we stood admir- 
ing the gorgeous rainbow trout in one of the 
ponds my nephew said, “Auntie, those 
fishes are just like the stories in our Sun- 
day-school magazines. They keep moving 
round and round, this way and that way, 
but they don’t really get anywhere, or do 
anything, do they?” 

Isn’t it time that we awoke to the fact 
that action is not physical movement and 
that our stories need something of more 
lasting worth than hurry and hustle and 
hullabaloo? HeLen R. RayMownp. 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1. Newspaper _Correspond- 
ence a Promising Field. 

Lesson 2. What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. 


the 


How to Prepare Copy. 
Lesson 8. General Instructions. 
Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syptcom Menaasciptn. 
Felix J. In this book 
Me. Koch dns a “how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
ai ogg but about how to do it. 
riter’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a sim nple, concise way, the thou- 
sand and one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as_ whether 
you should write to the editor when 
ou send him a manuscript, etc. 
t will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











Wares scan 


“A” Coupon 


; WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ntlemen: Please send me the 
| IDEAL COURSE IN. NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
| ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
a cates, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
year. 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 
I reserve the privilege of returning 
the Course at the end of five days 
i if it is not all you claim it to be 
:* and receive my money back. 


I will pay the postman $5 ] 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


he regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage ped by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S Bid for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical nA ng 7g men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. Don’t even 
take the time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, we - 5 extend your subscription a year, or 
mail it to a friend if you desire. 

In place of THE WEITER'S- DIGEST we will send you two im- 
ortant books for writers—“How to Syndicate Manuscripts, id wv Felix 

Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,’ by H arry V. 
flartin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 
the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. fiartin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” 
lines as your Course. 


“BY” COUPON 


Both books will give Fag valuable information along the same 


To get the Course and the two books, use the 








**B’? COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, . 

8 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to ery Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 
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“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 

and accurately. Simple copying and 
I errors in grammar and spelling corrected. 
i First page sample sent on request. 


HH HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
haat Authors’ Representative 
| Hillsboro, Iowa. 











GREETING CARD WRITERS 

“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
i Get this book. ’Twill pay you well. 
} Has the list of those who buy, 
' And companies you’d best not try. 

Greeting Card game told in 4,000 words, with most 
complete Market [ist published. $1.00. 
B. J. and ROBERT N. STANNARD 
306 Adelphi Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 
R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 











CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO § $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot. furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED > 
Send us your stories, poems, photoplays. All technical 
requirements observed. 50c a thousand words for 
straight copying; 75c with editorial revision, One 
carbon copy. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
533 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. 











Poems Criticised 


“Robert Lee Straus, “M. A., University 
of Cincinnati, announces that he is in 
position to accept for criticism Poems 
and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert 
analysis and constructive suggestions. 
Criticism of Verse, 5 cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines, 
4 cents per line. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, O. 











THE VERY CREAM OF HUMAN 
KINDNESS 


Forumite F. E. Kunkel wishes us to pass 
on his thanks to an unknown friend who 
returned a manuscript sent him in error by 
some busy but well meaning editor. “I 
enclose a memo simply initialed ‘L. D..,’ 
which is self-explanatory,” says Mr. Kun- 
kel. “This was mailed presumably at a 
railroad post office, as you can see by the 
postmark, ‘Omaha & Wymore, R. P. O.’ 
I want to express my thanks to L. D. 
through Tue Dicest for returning my 
manuscript.” 

We hope L. D. won't take it too much 
to heart if we publish his note accompany- 
ing the manuscript but it points a moral 
that is so plain that all who write may read: 
“Dear fellow-penpusher: This MS. of yours 
came home with one of mine. I have read 
it with a lot of interest. I couldn’t write 
an article about hens on a bet. I am send- 
ing it back to you, for if I don’t you will 
probably have to spend time retyping it for 
further sending. I wish some of my stray 
MSS. could be sent back. Pass it on. L. D.” 





FREE CRITICISM 


From time immortal—or at least since 
the beginning of literature — writers have 
been harassed by the problem of securing 
competent criticism of their work. It is 
vitally important that they know just pre- 
cisely what is the reason for the continual 
rejection of their stories, else they will al- 
ways be merely chasing that elusive vision, 
success, with nothing but failure before 
them, until the faults in their work are 
found and eliminated. 

Now I want to tell of a plan, which may 
or may not be original with me, but which, 
it is hoped, will enable writers to learn, from 
that awesome personage, the editor himself, 
just exactly why their stories are rejected. 

A slip similar to the one following— 
which may be printed or typewritten — I 
send with every story submitted : 

To THE EpiTor: 

If the enclosed manuscript is unaccept- 
able, the writer will be grateful if you will 
check below reasons for rejection. If this 
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is not convenient, please do not trouble to 
give a lengthy explanation. 


Unsuitable: ......... 
Hackneyed:...s. 0009 

Insufficient Plot: ......... 

Poor Plot Development: ......... 
Illogical Theme: ......... 
TORSMEES | +. since ss 

co eee re 

Amateurish: ......... 


No offense will be taken if any or all of 
these reasons are given. Many Thanks. 

The above wording may be changed to 
suit the individual. Should the reader think 
that this slip will cause the editor unneces- 
sary bother, and perhaps cause him to have 
an antagonistic feeling toward the author, 
[ will hasten to correct this impression. 

Every editor, when rejecting a story, usu- 
ally has some very definite reason for doing 
so, and one that can easily be pointed out. 
But he probably thinks the author will be 
offended if any criticism is offered, and also 
he has no time to write special letters. This 
slip is a short cut whereby he can help the 
writer without going to any great trouble. 
He will possibly even be glad to perform 
this service, because it will mean less trouble 
for him in the future. 

It is a sort of co-operative plan, you see, 
and both parties are benefited. I am sure 
that any person who follows this suggestion 
will have removed another serious obstruc- 
tion from his path. 

CHARLES GORDON. 





A NOTEWORTHY MUSIC GROUP 


DEAR Mr. FARRELL: 

In the autumn of 1921, there was living 
in one of the crowded caravanseries of 
student life in New York, a young girl 
barely eighteen years old, Thelma Spear. In 
common with thousands of other students 
coming from all over the United States, 
she knew few people, and was living on a 
small income. She was, of course, burning 
with the desire to hear all the best concerts 
and operas. Added to this, she was very 
lonesome and most out of town students 
are. Out of her need, was conceived the 
(Continued on page 51) 
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IT ALL BUT SPEAKS! 





A famous author has just written us: 


. . .. during the past two decades I have wrestled 
with many typewriters and spent a young fortune on 
repairs and transportation of the THREE (and some- 
times four) machines which my foreign language work 
made necessary and which were the standard equip- 
ment on my travels. Thanks to the versatility of the 
Hammond that nightmare is done .... I shall 
certainly proselytize for it among my fellow sufferers.” 


Marvelous Advance in 
Mechanical Writing 


The NEW Hammond fills all the needs of professional 
writers with a single machine of wonteslel vaeelliity. 


Large type for manuscript. 
Ivalic for Emphasis. 


Medium size for Business. 
Seript tuve Lor Sociat use. 


Miniature Types for Foot-notes, etc. 


all on the same machine! Two types or languages in 
the machine all the time; 17 styles and 50 languages 
instantly interchangeable; Automatic “hair-trigger” 
touch providing even, perfect work for novice and 
professional alike. 


s&s, 


THE NEW 


ammon 


TYPEWRITER 8) 


) Zn VARIABLE SPACING 
7 f sss appseuinae TYPE 


Send for new illustrated booklet, showing uses. 
by AUTHORS, PLAYWRIGHTS, SCENARIO 
WRITERS, Etc. Name of nearest dealer will 
also be supplied. 


“A Hammond-Typed Script is Half Sold’”’ 
Hammond Typewriter 
Corporation 
MP 609 East 69h Si., NEW YORK 







The New ¥ 
Folding 4. 
Portable ° 
Hammond 


Weight 8%4lbs. 
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Building Up a Working Library 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 








THE VALUE SENSE 


The outstanding weakness in the new 
writer’s equipment is, if our judgment were 
asked, his lack of a sense of values. Take 
the high school student who sends to a 
metropolitan magazine a “short story” that 
was published, amid the acclaim of friends 
and friendly teachers, in the high-school 
paper, as maybe an extreme example of 
what we mean. The paper, judged by “high” 
paper values, was good—but it is not the 
values set by high-school papers or by 
country weeklies that a new writer must 
judge his work by. He must have in his 
mind another set of values entirely, a set 
of values having to do with literature in the 
bigger world of letters represented, to speak 
practically, by “big” magazines of national 
circulations, by the best novels, by the best 
poetry of the day, by the best photoplays, 
and so on. 

These values must be of two kinds: they 
must have to do with the material itself— 
that is, one must know what themes have 
fiction, poetry or other values; and also 
they must have to do with literary handling 
—matters of style—technique—craftsman- 
ship. 


All this involves, too, a knowledge of 
changing values—the degree to which a 
theme, for example, or a handling, that was 
popular fifty years ago, cannot be used 
today. 

We cannot, in the brief limits of this 
editorial, go deeply into this subject, espe- 
cially giving illustrations from our daily 
mail, as we would like to do—but we want 
to leave the phrase, “sense of values,” with 
our readers, though adding this point, that 
there is only one golden way that we know 
of whereby it can be developed, and that is 
by reading—reading voraciously of accept- 
ed work that is being done today and that 
has been done in the past—especially of 
fiction, verse, essays, history, humor and 
criticism. We stress criticism, because here 
is a field, neglected by the new writer, that 
more than any other, perhaps, familiarizes 
the writer with accepted standards of every 
period, that explains the philosophy of 
change in those standards, enabling the 
reader to gain a complete and a true picture 
of a literature always with reference to 
historical, social and aesthetic backgrounds. 


T. C. OD, 





Some Victorians 


Professor Williams’ studies in Victorian 
literature are going to lure a lot of folks 
into re-reading Matthew Arnold, Walter 
Savage Landor, Cardinal Newman, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, and other of the early Vic- 
torians. For many the lure will be into a 
first reading—and these are to be envied. 
There is no greater thrill to be had in all 
literature than to come for the first time 
upon the prose of Newman and the poetry 
and prose of Landor and Arnold. To know 
the early Victorians is an education in itself. 
And if that knowledge include the fore- 
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running writers of the early Wordsworth 
period, whom one constantly runs across in 
these pages—Hazlitt, Coleridge, Lamb, say 
—one has an almost perfect background for 
nineteenth century English letters. 
Professor Williams’ studies are in the 
way of being an appraisal of the early Vic- 
torians, but his approach is so wholly sym- 
pathetic, from so many new and unexpected 
angles, that his estimates are wholly just! 
A relief after much of the dissecting and 
psychoanalyzing that has been in style for 
the past few years—though one must admit 
that the literary dissectors have kept off the 
subjects of these studies. As a matter of 
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fact, one would not mind seeing some of the 
psychoanalysts trying to apply the princi- 
ple of “escape” to a man like Landor— 
nobody will ever try it, of course, for the 
method is best adapted to those writers in 
which it is easy to make out a case! 

One longs, in reviewing this book, to 
make quotations, but where the text is so 
very quotable and contains so many even 
more quotable quotations from the contem- 
poraries of the men under discussion, one 
or even a dozen quotations would give littie 
idea of the charm of this volume, and there- 
fore we shall leave all this for the reader to 
discover for himself—adding merely that 
in addition to the writers already named, 
Kingsley, Carlyle, Rossetti, William Morris, 
Dr. Thomas Arnold and George Brimley, 
are a!so included in these studies. 

“Studies in Victorian Literature.” By 
Stanley T. Williams, Assistant Professor 


of English at Yale University. $3.00. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 





Phrase and Fable 


An event of consequence to writers is the 
publication of a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Brewer’s “Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.” For the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with the work we might say 
that it contains a history of the chief figures 
mentioned in the mythologies of the world; 
a record of superstitions and customs, 
ancient and modern; an explanation of 
phrases commonly in use in the English 
language, of native origin or borrowed from 
other languages ; etymological information ; 
ancient cant and modern slang, with their 
equivalents in the other languages of 
Europe; also it comprises a glossary of 
scientific, historical, political and archaelog- 
ical terms and events; it gives the stories of 
well-known characters from fiction and 
romance, with local and national legends, 
and references having to do with economic 
and scientific data—all that and more, too. 
A special feature of the work are the 
copious quotations from ancient and mod- 
ern authors. When we add that the new 
edition contains 1150 pages, with an average 
we would say of fifteen items to a page, one 
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SENSATIONAL SALE 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 





only $5.00 a. month ae the mostiee, te youre. This is absolutely 
he most generous ewriter offer we ever 

FREE can bay be at rent a a whee xo8 EASY 

TRIAL 3"? Fan 5 ’ month and own one. ink TERMS 
— a ect, a ie model niches 

grade $105 Typewriter at & Catous price—at only $5.00 a month. 


remot LOSmith “No. 5” 


This is the which has set the 
world’s PP. for rm *y —_ b= yy 7 over twenty years. 
Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of Standard Universal 
arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 84 characters—universally in 
teaching the touch system. The entire line of writing "comnpletely 
visible at all times, has the decimal tabulator, the two color 
ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type 
bars, ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action. Every 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to 
you with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions—nothing extra to buy. You — wimagine, te. per- 
fection of this beautiful typewriter until ES We do 
the most perfect factory oy —_ s and. seating , m-- to 
the industry. We have sold jerfect late style 
machines at this bargain ates wond ae one a these sat! 
customers had this splendid, strictly up-to-date machine on five 
ove free trial before deciding to buy it. We will send it to you 

B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but 
ir am are not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you 
ever saw, you Can rei it at our expense. You won’t want to 
pon SO after you try it, for you cannot equal this wonderful value 

where, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order Now—Before They’re Gone 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $6.20 
and take the machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced 
that it is eh best typewriter 7 ever saw keep it and after 30 days 
send us $5. @ month until our bargain po Ay of $66. oO is paid. 
All cash, Son. 70, just a little more than half its original price. If 
you don’ 't want it, return it to the express agent, receive your $6. 4 
and return the machine. We will pay the r charg 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $105.00 for” t 
It is standard. Over half a Pe — own and use these 
typewriters and think them best 
supply at this price is limited: ‘the “Brien wil ae Fe taised 
when next advertisem appea don’t ill in the 
coupon today—the typewriter will Se Shipped x... y There is no 
red tape. We employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mort- 
gage. It is simply understood that we retain title to the machine 
until full $66.20 is paid. You cannot lose. It is the greatest type- 
writer eppertentty we have ever offered. Do not send us one cent. 
Get the coupon | in the mails today—sure. 


SMITH ye eweiven SALES CO. 
359-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ol. 
Ship me the L, C. Mong Model No. 8, B. Chicago. I will 
Bpectal Mart 8s 00 monthly as rent until the $e. 00 balance of the 
20 sale price is paid. The title to remain in you until 
“ys ‘for. It is understood that I have five days in which 
= pe. and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I 
will carefully repack it and return it to the oonte agent. It is 
understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


MAME cccccccccccccccccccecccccccoceccccecccccccccecccscccceces eee 
Street Address ......... a ee ee evccece 
MT Madebrciceaerchacdas tewienisheakex ber eee Saal 
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FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 











All MSS. Typed technically correct, neat, accurate; 
with copy and correction of minor errors, 75c per 
1000 words or fraction thereof. We give your 
script that pleasing appearance that enhances its 
value and insures a thorough reading. Monthly 
prizes of $5 and $10 for two best Short Stories 
submitted for typing. We satisfy. 

STERLING C. HOLSTON 

Gordon, Nebraska 





Author’s Aid 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 








POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one, to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 














‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


* “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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can see how very exhaustive the work 
really is. 

It would be impossib‘e for a writer, with 
this work at hand, not merely for casual 
reference but for careful study, not to find 
his work growing vastly richer in color and 
allusion. And when we say “careful study” 
we don’t want to intimate that the book is 
hard to take; as a matter of fact it is posi- 
tively enchanting, a trip via these pages 
through the lands of fable and romance. 
The present reviewer, in checking up on the 
new features in the work, has been lured 
we know by the charm of the book into 
spending several hours between “a” and 
“2” that had been laid out for work. 

“A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.” 
New Edition. By the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 





Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 


The title of Mr. Hoffman’s book sug- 
gests its entire scope and purpose, so we 
need not en'arge upon that, beyond saying 
that 115 of our most successful fiction 
writers replied to questionnaires sent out by 
Mr. Hoffman. The questionnaires had to 
do entirely with technique, with methods of 
work, and the replies which comprise 
this volume form to our mind one of the 
most iliuminating and constructive books 
yet published on the subject. Rather than 
try to give an idea of the book by quotation, 
which would have to be too meager to be of 
real value, we shall summarize the questions 
asked, namely : 

“What is the genesis of a story with you? 
Does it grow from an incident, a character, 
a trait of character, a situation, a setting, 
and let the story tell itself as you write? 
That is, what do you mean by an idea for 
a story? 

“Do you map it out in advance, or do 
you start with, say, a character or situation 
and let the story tell itself? 

“When you write, do you center your 
mind on the story itself, or do you con- 
stantly have your readers in mind? 

“How much of your craft have you 
learned from reading current authors? 
From the classics? 














“What is your feeling on the value of 
technique? 

“What is the most interesting and im- 
portant to you in your writing—plot, struc- 
ture, style, material, setting, character, 
color, etc.? 

“What are two or three of the most valu- 
able suggestions you could give a beginner ? 

“Do you prefer writing in the first per- 
son, or the third? Why?” 

When we state that all these questions 
are answered by experienced writers like 
Harris Dickson, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Robert W. Cham- 
bers, Robert Hichens, Holworthy Hall, Ed- 
win Balmer, Julian Street, A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson, Hapsburg Liebe, Crittenden Mar- 
riott, H. C. Witwer, Honore Willsie, Booth 
Tarkington, etc., etc., the value of the book 
will be obvious, we think. Surely informa- 
tion concerning matters of craftsmenship of 
story telling could not go farther. 


“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 
Edited by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Editor 
of Adventure, and author of “Fundamen- 
tals of Fiction Writing.” Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 





The Story of the Typewriter 

We have come to take the typewriter so 
much for granted, so much as a matter of 
course, that we seldom stop to ask concern- 
ing the story back of it—a story that is as 
romantic as any in modern industrial and 
commercial history. It comes as something 
of a shock indeed to learn that the entire 
history of the writing machine is embraced 
in the short period of fifty years. Fifty 
years is a short time, but in that short space 
this humble invention has absolutely revolu- 
tionized the methods of commerce. 

The present volume is in commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the invention 
of the typewriter, and a romantic story it 
makes, describing as it does the achieve- 
ments of men like Christopher Latham 
Sholes, who is credited with being the in- 
ventor of the typewriter; James Densmore, 
Thomas A. Edison, Philo Remington, G. W. 
N. Yost, James B. Hammon, Lyman C. 
Smith, John T. Underwood, to mention just 


a few of the names most closely identified 


(Continued on page 48) 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photopl ay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of agg ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous — and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or © € universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
































Please address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 





ublish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
we klet free. We also publish The Wriser's Monthly, 
the leading magazine for, Tamed workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3. 















FORA sneny Tee. I will -—¥ fe complete pian part to your 
poem for $6.00 (regular price $10.00). Send your poem and 
= 00 car I will oa the piano part, sending it to you. Then 
1.00 per month for three months and it is your property. 
aS. 00 with rorder ays in full. I GUARANTEE A FIRS' 
PIANO ‘PART OR REFUND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
your poem on approval. Four revised, typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons ; 


LUTHER A. — Music Composer and _ Pabiteher. 
Dept. ‘‘WD,’’ Thomaston, Maine 











AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts, novels, poems, short stories 
and photoplays typed at lowest rates. 


MARTIN M. PARK 
Box 3 Glenwood, Ala. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will.give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! Your manuscripts neatly, 
attractively and accurately typewritten in accord- 
ance with the technical requirements demanded by 
editors and producers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for terms. 


CHAS. BEATTY, Agent 
1421 14th Street Moline, Illinois 

























unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: beach : : 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 
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WRITING 


YOUR SONG 


By CHAS. A. ARTHUR 
Author of “Sunbird” 


No man or woman can be a first class 
lyric writer without first having some 
knowledge of music, of how a musical com- 
position is planned. For in order to have 
good music we must not break the rules. 
All songs come under music composition, 
so we must, in order to write good lyrics, 
know how to prepare them so they will not 
only be successful from the standpoint of 
good writing, but also will work into a mu- 
sic composition. 

Writers will say, “But how am I going 
to get a knowledge of music without going 
through years of study?” It doesn’t take 
years of study to see how music is divided 
for the average popular song. For good 
music is written under the numbers 2, 4, 8. 
16, 24, 32, these numbers having reference 
to measures. For instance, the best size 
chorus for a popular song is thirty-two 
measures, though some go good at sixteen 
measures. Freak numbers have been writ- 
ten with all kinds of measures, but none of 
them make really good compositions 

The best lyrics of the present time have 
four or six lines for the verses, and eight 
lines for the chorus. I myself, prefer the 
6-line verse, as this makes a better compo- 
sition and gives a better lead up to the 
chorus, though 4-line verses are very good. 

Now it is well to remember that as a rule, 
each properly built line will work out to 
four measures of music. Music itself is 


usually judged by 16-measure periods, and 
it takes four of these 4-measure phrases 
to make a 16-measure period. That is why 
the 8-line chorus makes a 32-measure 
chorus, or a 4-line chorus a 16-measure 
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chorus—unless we are using extremely long 
lines, which can be worked out to 8-measure 
periods, four of which will make the 32- 
measure chorus. In my own “Sunbird” I 
have the lines worked out this way. Four 
long lines worked out to 8-measure periods: 

Sunbird, my whispering Sunbird, fly far to 

the West o’er the burning sand, 

Carry for me just a message, of love to 

my pretty Rose out in Soudan. 

I'll pitch my tent by the old Nile, and there 

I will sit and dream all the while, _ 

Sunbird, the stars and the moonlight, will 

guide you on thru the steel-blue night. | 

Even these could be divided into eight 
lines, but they are too closely connected in 
thought to divide them. In this song I have 
combined and created a new style, not in 
music forms, but in melody, that is different 
from anything ever before put out. 

I have mentioned above that the verses 
work out best to four or six lines. Now 
all good verse writing is practically a lead-up 
to your main story as told in the chorus. 
The lines can be rhymed alternately or in 
couplet form as the writer wants it, the 
couplet form meaning that every two lines 
rhyme: 


The Sheik stood ’neath the Egyptian sky, 
Watching the Sunbirds flashing by. 


Alternate form applies to every other line 
rhyming—at least the second and fourth, 
for these are even lines, and therefore are 
the strong ones, as— 

I never thought that you would leave me, 

And that I’d miss you so; 
I was light-hearted when we parted, 
But now I really know. 
In a 6-line verse either alternate or 


couplet form can be used, and even the first 
four lines can be worked in alternate form 
and the last two in couplet form. 




















The chorus worked out to eight lines can 
be rhymed either alternately or in couplet 
form as the writer sees fit, even the lines 
themselves containing rhyming phrases if 
desired. Here is what I mean by “rhyming 
phrases” 

China boy, full of joy, loved a China maid 

so fair. 

Note how the first two phrases rhyme. 
These are all good when properly worked. 
Use good rhyming, and if you don’t under- 
stand this part, get a good rhyming dic- 
tionary. 

Now always remember in writing lyrics 
that the accents of your words must be 
brought out under the music accent. Words 
of one, two, three and even four syllables 
can be used, but keep your words as simple 
as possible, so that it will be easy for a 
singer to sing and at the same time pro- 
nounce them. 

The best rhyming words are those that 
pronounce the vowels so that the singer 
can hold the voice without moving the lips. 
Words ending with the letter “s,” “p” and 
“t” are rather difficult; they can be used, 
but the singer has to move the lips to sing 
and pronounce them properly. 

But to the music again. In a waltz each 
measure of music can take from one to five 
notes in song writing, though one to four 
are best. Each sing!e syllable word takes 
a note of music and each word with more 
than one syllable will, when properly writ- 
ten, take a note of music for each syllable. 
In fox trots or one-steps one to four notes 
is best. Say you wish to start writing a 
lyric. First decide abcut what style you 
want, then space off the measures for each 
line and work accordingly, thus: 


| | | | | 

Say the above is spaced off for a waltz 
lyric. We know that the heavy beat of 
the music will fall at the first of each meas- 
ure, as you have observed when dancing 
the waltz: one, two, three, one, two, three, 
etc., with the accent heavy on the first beat. 
Write your line accordingly and see that it 
does not contain words or syllables that will 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized, successful composer will write melody 


to your words, and harmonize, making the same 
ready to submit to the market. By appointment or 
by mail. Postage, please. 


“March Victorious,” instrumental; “Only White 
Roses and You,” ballad; “Dar’s a Li'l Boy 
A-pinin’,” song; “Dream of the Baby,” lullaby; 
“Black and White’ numbers by Elizabeth G. Black, 
four for $1.00. Address above. 


95 Rutland Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Are You a Serious Minded, 
Conscientious Writer ? 


If you are, we’re looking for you. We offer a 
superlative typing and revising service that is 
as good as the best. For a limited time our 
typing rates will remain at 40c per M. Re- 
vision rates vary according to amount of work 
on MSS. Constructive criticism and advice. 
Write us, or send us your script. Our guaran- 
tee stands back of all our work, 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawville, Ill. 








AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 


Suite 321, a Bldg., 1416-22 F Street, N. W., 
ashington, D. C, 

New York Office, Room 267, Am, Circle Building, 
1834 Broadway. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
new system, “Learn to write by writing.” 
manuscripts, No reading fee. 


Try our 
Submit 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED neatly and promptly, with 
one carbon copy, at 40c per thousand words, 
Free proof-reading, with correction of errors in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, etc., makes for a 
consistency of style that is desirable, and which 
greatly increases the value of your manuscript. 


WILLIAM NOXON 


213 East 35th Street New York City 











Expert Typing and Revising of Manuscripts 


Novels, Photoplays. 
Work guaranteed. 


Stories, Poems, 
Prices on request. 


JENNIE CLELAND PHELPS, L.B. 
1802 138th Ave. Greeley, Colorado 











Stories, Plays, Poems, etc., Typed. All 
copies guaranteed typographically and 
technically correct. Send manuscript and 


I will quote, or send for rates. 
J. H- FILLER 


Desk A, 1487 N. Robinson Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information wey suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 





various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 





of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 53 Park Place, 
New York City, beginning with the January issue, 
will offer prizes of $1,000 or more a month, or 
$12,000 for the year. Eighty-eight monthly 
prizes will be given as follows: 

$100.00 
$50.00 each 


a eee ee-c.eeie rem : 
“ 


First prize 

2 prizes 

10 prizes 

5 prizes 

10 prizes 

20 prizes 

10 prizes 

20 prizes 
10 prizes of 
“The closing date for all prize contributions 
will be the 15th of the month preceding date of 
issue, i. e., 15th of November for the January 
number; the 15th of December for the February 
number, etc. All manuscripts must reach us by 

this time of the month for the respective issue.” 


“ 


“ 


“cc 


“ 


“ 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














Do You Know, Writers— 
That your manuscript is practically fifty per 
cent sold if it is in faultless form? Accuracy 
and good taste are what I offer in the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts. Critical work, besides 
typing and revising. Write me for terms. 


MR. J. M. WATT 


807 North 41st Ave. Omaha, Neb. 











$20.00 In a few hours; $25.00 in an afternoon; 
$50.00 in an evening.” Ever make money like that 
writing? I have. For twenty-five years I have been 
writing and selling and helping others to write and 
sell. If you will write me, I'll prove that you’ve 
been looking for me. I know that I can help you. 
I will accept a few MSS. for placing. Address: 


REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 
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The Edward W. Box American Peace Award 
announces the following Jury of Awards: Colonel 
Edward M. House, General James Guthrie Har- 
bord, Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Roscoe Pound, Elihu 
Root, William Allen White, and Brand Whitlock. 
The award of $100,000 is to be given to “the 
author of the best practicable plan by which the 
United States may co-operate with other nations 
to achieve and preserve the peace of the world.” 
For more complete information as to conditions 
of entering the contest, address: The American 
Peace Award, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

THE ORIENT, 1382 Nassau St., New York 
City, is announcing a prize of $1,000 for its Inter- 
national Essay Contest. Also an award of $25.00 
will be given regularly with each issue of Orient 
for the best short contribution poetic or prose, 
for the “East and West” section of the magazine. 
This Orient prize—international in scope—is 
only one of the initial steps to bring together the 
elite of the East and the West in the domain of 
art, literature, philosophy and science. The sub- 
ject selected for the 1924 essay is, “World 
Renaissance.” For a copy of the advance proof 
of rules and regulation for Orient Prize, 1924, 
and “East and West” award write to the Orient 
Prize Department at the above address. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 225 West 
389th St. New York City, announces a “Why I 
Value My Hobby” contest. “What is your hobby? 
What has it done for you? Has it made you 
happier, healthier, more successful? And how? 
Write and tell us about it. For the best letter 
of not more than 400 words, accompanied by a 
photograph of yourself at your hobby, we offer 
$20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Address letters to Contest Editor, Popular Science 
Monthly, 225 West 39th St., New York City. 
Competition closes November 23, 1923.” 


INSPIRATION PICTURES, producers of 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish and Richard Barthelmess, 
will award a prize of $500 to the first person sug- 
gesting any play or book which is accepted for 
production by Inspiration Pictures. The book 
must have been published. The play must have 
been produced. Neither the book nor the play 
named must have been filmed previously. In sub- 
mitting names of books give the name of the 
publisher, the date of publication. In submitting 
names of plays, give the name of the producer 
and the author, and year or theater at which the 
play was first produced. State for which of the 
three Inspiration stars, Lillian Gish, Dorothy Gish 
or Richard Barthelmess, or any combination of 
the three, you believe the play or book suitable. 
Prizes will be awarded only to the first person 
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submitting the name of a book or play accepted 
by Inspiration Pictures, Inc. The contest closes 
March 1, 1924. Address Book and Play Contest 
Editor, Inspiration Pictures, Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Prizes of $1,000, $500, $300 and $200, and twenty 
prizes of $100 and twenty of $20 are announced 
by Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
for life stories of people who have regained health 
and mental power through physical training 
methods. The contest closes January 1, 1924. 


A yearly prize of $1,000 is offered by Orient, 
132 Nassau St., New York City, on the subject 
of “World Renaissance.” Besides this, $25 will 
be awarded each issue for the best poem or prose 
contribution for the “East and West” department. 


Sixteen hundred dollars in prizes is announced 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs, as 
follows: Cantata for women’s voices, $300; sym- 
phonic poem, $500; trio for violin, violincello, and 
piano, $200; chorus for children’s voices, $200; 
song, $100; federation ode, $100; church anthem, 
$100; harp solo, $100. For further information 
address Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. 


The Crosley Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, owners of Broadcasting Station WLW, 
continue their offer of a monthly prize of $25 each 
month for the best radario submitted during the 
month for broadcasting purposes. The rules 
governing the contest are: 

1. The plot and locale should be distinctively 
American, 

2. Playing time not longer than 20 minutes. 

3. Brief synopsis must accompany radario, 

4. Must be typed double space on one side of 
paper. 

5. Return address on all manuscripts. 

6. Short biography of author may be included. 

7. Return postage must be sent with manu- 
script. 

8. Address Radario Depariment, Crosley Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cincinnati, O. 

9. All rights of winning radario belong to 
Crosley Manufacturing Company. 

10. Crosley Manufacturing Company will not 

be responsible for manuscripts, but every effort 
will be made to return immediately after selec- 
tion of winning radario. 
_ 11. Judges: Helen Schuster Martin, of the 
Shuster Martin Dramatic School; T. C. O’Donnell, 
Editor of THE Writer’s Dicest; and Fred Smith, 
originator of the radario form and studio direc- 
tor Crosley Radio WLW. 

12. Contest closes on, the first of every month. 





A prize of $200 and one of $100 are offered 
by the Drama League, 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill., for the best full-length and best 
one-act plays, respectively, for a religious drama 
contest. “As a pioneer in the religious drama 
field, the Drama League aims to keep closely in 
touch with the varying progress of drama in the 
church. A careful survey of the work being done 
convinces the Religious Drama Committee, Miss 


(Continwed on page 46) 





AUTHORS! 


Your Ideas—Your Children. 
Yours Mss.—Their Dress. 


We will dress your children to please 
you and your publisher. 
Manuscripts typewritten, corrected, re- 


vised. Your business is solicited. Samples 
and terms on request. 


THE WRITERS’ OFFICE 


Box 32, Quincy, IIl. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Stories — Poems — Photoplays — Articles 
Big money made in writing all kinds of material. 
Handwritten or otherwise, but must possess merit. 
You will learn something to your best interest if 


you write 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 











FRANK H. RICE 
Play Broker 
25 West 43rd Street New York 
Plays for stage production and motion pic- 
ture rights to published fiction and produced 
plays sold. 














MAKING jYOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick \C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 


It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has. as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 


lication. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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Song Writers! 





How are Makeyoursong nappy 

and smart by means o 
Your clever, unusual rhymes. 
Rhymes ? That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 





Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


Order NOW and insure your success in 
our Song Writing Contest. 





Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


15 West Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





ee ee a ae 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
15 West Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 


Street. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 41) 


exceed the given number of notes that can 
be used in the above spaces. 

Fox trots are built on the same four- 
measure system, but the accents of the music 
fall on two beats that stand out prominent 
in the measure—the one-step is the same. 
In syncopated forms, the two-beat system is 
used, but the melody notes are accented 
and thrown between the beats. 

So create your lyrics with four or six- 
line verses and eight-line choruses, or four- 
line choruses worked out to the same sys- 
tem I used in “Sunbird.” The 32-measure 
chorus is always best, whether for a waltz 
song, foxtrot, one-step or any kind of syn- 
copated “blues.” 

Once in a while you will see some pub- 
lisher announce that he has something new. 
He has not created new forms, for all forms 
of music were written and known by the 
old masters. But from these old forms new 
combinations can be worked out—there is 
no end to the new combinations that can be 
built. 

In “Sunbird” I have combined the music 
forms in the chorus in a new way that drew 
attention. This number, though, has stood 
the test far better than “Stumbling,” as it 
is easier to sing and has better harmony. 
It also has a sp!endid lyric, by a new lyric 
writer, Max B. Lardie, which shows that 
a new writer has as big a chance to create 
something new as an old one. 





Answers to Questions 


S. J. S—yYour song, “The Kiss of a 
Rose,” is not so bad—the chief trouble with 
it is that it is too short, not giving you 
enough room to develop the idea—which is 
really a very good one. The song, however, 
ought not to be about a girl, but it ought 
to be metaphorical ; it ought to be addressed 
to the rose, the reader, of course, knowing 
all the time that the rose really stands for 
the sweetheart. If this is a sample of your 
ideas, there is a big chance of your suc- 
ceeding, if you will study carefully the 
technique of song writing. I mean by this 
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such question as meter, rhyme, rhythm, SONGWRITERS! 


song lengths, etc. I would advise you to 
 E. M. Wickes’ “Writi Copies of Prater’s three new song hits 
procure a copy O - MM. WICKES riting will assist you in writing your new song 


the Popular Song.” And then, along with | in “3 each of tao numbers sgt 
: : : : a sionally correct and represent different 
this, study the articles which are now run trees af Geuebniiiinnnt 


ning in THE Dicest. “THAT DIXIE MELODY” 


M.S.C.—Don’t listen for a minute to the “HARMONY BLUES” 
“NAUGHTY SWEETIE” 


proposition made in the letter which you All songs are on Vocalstyle and U. S. Word 
sent us from the song publisher. In many rolls, also on leading records. Rolls $1.00 


respects it is just a little worse than most each, postpaid. Sheet music, 25c 
were per copy, postpaid. Address: 


of the others. This is not passing upon the }ONGS 

merits of your song, but upon the merits of EAR I cal D. MMillport’’ Ala. 
his proposition. I would urge you to have - 
nothing to do with the proposition, inas- 


much as it would be throwing money away. Tailored Manuscripts! 
You will have no difficulty in finding some- 
body in Spokane who would be glad to have That’s our line. You can depend on the 


the opportunity to collaborate with you; | 4PPpearance of your MS. after we have pre- 
PP y pe pared it for submission to the Editor. The 


7 ae divide the proceeds age a 50-50 assurance of well prepared manuscripts re- 
basis; thus neither of you will have any lieves you of all anxiety when you consider 


money invested except a few cents in |the final preparation of your literary 
postage. products. Submit your MS. for estimate. 
; , ; le of k ret d if desired. 
G..B. H.—I am enclosing herewith a list a en ee ee 
LOHR, INC. 


of names of reputable publishers. Let me 











urge you not to accept the offer of any of 3906 N. Troy St. Chicago, Ill. 











the “shark” concerns which require advance 
fees for printing and exploiting. These FLETCHER TYPED — THE BEST 
people will only take your money and give Authors, your manuscripts should be Fletcher 
you nothing in return. Also I would like to Typed for best results, Estimates cheerfully given. 
caution you against setting your hopes too | 4 *@! will convince you. 

high about a State song, a waltz, unless you WM. T. FLETCHER 

have something extraordinarily smart and | 479 Hampton Ave. — Long Branch, N. J. 
clever, like the Missouri Waltz or “Beauti- 


ful Ohio,” which were absolutely the last Authors: Have eee Stories, heen 
, i iin s+: “Novels and Photoplays typewritten neatly 
pieces Sioa nscibons: Tenigye. aerate and revised. High class work at lowest 


fashioned sentimental type of State song pearly 

has almost no chance of getting over today. AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 

It is a day of syncopation; even the waltz | poy gag Pittsburg, Kans. 

is syncopated, in spite of all we read about 

the old fashioned waltz coming back. Menusctigns Tyeed, Revised and 
M. S.—You have a natural feeling for Corrected. 

rhythm, but your rhyme is weak, also the Prompt and accurate service. 

meter. I think you ought to make a care- Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ful study of the technique of song writing, HARRY LEE 

and would strongly advise you to secure a | Box 7 

copy of E. M. Wickes’ “Writing the Popu- 

lar Song.” The songs which you sent me_ | Authors’ Manuscripts accurately and neatly 


- typed to meet publishers’ requirements. 
have no market value whatever, and I Rates, 75c per thousand words. For best 


would not try to dispose of them. There results write: 


is too much narrative in them; they are too CLARK HARRIS 
n + , int hort lines Authors’ Typing Agent 
nuch like a story cut up into short lines, 1787 Broadway Seattle, Wash. 


(Continued on page 48) 




















Cassville, Wis. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 43) 


Clara Fitch, chairman, that the greatest need to- 
day is for suitable material for use in churches 
and Sunday-schools. Unfortunately, suitable and 
really worth-while material is so scarce that it 
is almost negligible. Fully one-half of the ma- 
terial being used is not worthy of the name of 
drama. In order to turn the attention of the 
writers of drama to the religious field the League 
is opening a contest for religious plays. 
plays will be divided into two classes. Class A 
will comprise the full-length plays, and Class B 
the one-act plays. Plays must not have appeared 
in print before, and must be submitted before 
April 1, 1924. Writers are reminded that for 


amateur and especially for church use a some-" 


what shorter play than those used on the pro- 
fessional stage is greatly to be desired. In order 
that the results of the competition may be as 
broad and as valuable as possible, the themes of 
the plays are not limited to Bible stories only, but 
may be taken also from universal ethical truths 
or from the missionary field. For any submitted 
material sufficiently good the League will secure 
publication. The Pilgrim Players who are offer- 
ing one of the prizes, promise production for the 
winning plays.” 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City, offers $10,000 in prizes for stories on 
“What love has done for you.” “On or before 
December 31, 1923, send your story of Love and 
You to the editor of True Romances, in care 
of Contest Editor, and win a substantial part of 
the $10,000, which will be awarded as follows: 
First prize, $2,000; second, $1,000; third, $500; 
fourth, $300; fifth, $200; next ten, $100 each; 
next 100, $50 each.” 

The Rosicrucian Fellowship, Oceanside, Cali- 
fornia, announces a prize competition in which 
$25, $15 and $10 will be awarded for the first, 
second and third best articles. Contest closes 
January 1, 1924. Articles must contain not less 
than 3,500 words. Subjects chosen may be along 
the lines of occult fiction, personal experiences 
in spiritual development, occult philosophy, as- 
trology. number vibration, health, or scientific 
diet. Mark manuscripts “Prize Competition, Rays 
from the Rose Cross,” above address. 


The Forest Theater of Carmel, California, of- 
fers a prize of $100 for an original play suitable 
for presentation on its outdoor stage (56x60 
feet) during the summer of 1924. There is 
no limitation as to subject or scope, though a 
full evening play, approximating two hours’ act- 
ing time, is desired. Manuscripts, to be consid- 
ered, must be in the hands of the secretary before 
February 1, 1924. The Forest Treater can assume 
no responsibility for manuscripts unless accom- 
panied by sufficient return postage. A nom de 
plume is not necessary. Any play chosen will 
remain the property of its author after produc- 
tion, the right to accept or reject plays remaining 
with the directors of the Forest Theater. Ad- 
dress Mrs. V. M. Porter, Secretary Forest Theater, 
Carmel, California. 


Corporation, 
“in the 


Bankers’ 
Boston, 


Publicity 
Mass., are 


The Gordon 
80 Boylston St., 


These * 


market for short articles of an _ inspirational, 
educational or humorous nature, which are tied 
up with banking or thrift in a general way, 
not making it too obvious, however, that there 
is any preachment intended. They also use ar- 
ticles telling of successful persons, not to ex- 
ceed 300 words. They write us: “It need not 
be a story about a prominent person or a tre- 
mendous success, but the successful element 
and story of achievement must be brought out. 
We can also use unusual photographs, good 
cartoons or half-tones of interesting subjects. 
We have a juvenile magazine for which we buy 
very brief articles written in an _ entertaining 
way, but always bringing out a thrift or other 
worthy motive, never forgetting that the appeal 
to the child must not be apparent to him or her. 
There is no set rule of payment, this being deter- 
mined by the value of the material submitted 
and its originality. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance, and material is returned promptly when 
unavailable.” 

In answer to an inquiry, Ruth Agnes Abeling, 
editor of Love Story Magazine, 79-89 7th Ave., 
New York City, says: “We do use verse. Natu- 
rally, it must deal with love. Understand that 
this is not a feature of our magazine; simply a 
filler.” 

The T. V. Allen Company, 812 Maple Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif., writes one of our readers 
that “we are not in the market at this time for 
anything of this nature” (greeting verses), “and 
we ask that you discontinue submitting any more 
until so requested by us.” 


- 
edited by Harry F. Preller, New 
Haven, Conn., has been disontinued. “We hold 
several manuscripts,” writes Mr. Preller, “with- 
out the authors’ names and addresses; anyone not 
as yet having received his work should write us 
immediately to that effect.” 


Cauldron, 


The Chas. S. Clark Company, 265 West 36th 
St. New York City, greeting card publishers, 
write: “We need Christmas sentiments in prose 
and verse. We pay on acceptance.” 

Hall Brothers, 26th St. and Grand Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., greeting card publishers, write: “We 
use two and four, and six and eight line senti- 
ments for high grade of greeting cards.” 


The Independence Square News Bureau, 407-08 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, want; 
“the names of experienced writers capable of 
turning in articles of merit describing the unique 
or unusually progressive merchant or specialty 
shop. When did he start? How did he get his 
idea? What were his difficulties and how did 
he surmount them? These are questions that 
must be answered. We can use stories about 
business enterprise, progress, unusual sales and 
adverising methods, connected with dealers in 
knit goods (including underwear and hosiery), 
furniture, hardware, groceries, men’s hats, 
women’s millinery, men’s clothing. Also an oc- 
casional live story on unique, up-and-coming com- 
bined newspaper and printshop. Photographs 
that serve to describe high lights in the story 
must accompany each MSS., as well as full post- 
age, or we do not guarantee return. Just now 
we would narticularly like to collate stories of 
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community swimming pools recently built in in- 
land cities throughout the country, with reference 
to how they are stimulating interest in swimming 
and especially the purchase of knitted bathitig 
suits for men, women, boys and girls. Good, 
snappy photos of the ‘pool in general, also of 
swimmers, particularly the local mermaids, will 
help sell your material. Rates from half-cent a 
word up, extra for usable pictures. Payment 
about the 16th of the month of publication, which 
should be from thirty to sixty days from time 
MSS. are received. Naturally, we can use only 
a few such good stories any one month. Please 
use large envelopes, No. 11 or No. 12, as we 
do not like to handle MSS. unnecessarily in for- 
warding or returning.” 


Forbes & Company, 443 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, write that “we are interested in manu- 
scripts, on any subject, that have merit, except 
stories for children. There is an over-produc- 
tion of such manuscripts, and those which are 
published are brought out by firms making a 
specialty of juveniles.” 


SCIENCE MONTHLY, 225 
West 39th St. New York City, is seeking small 
home-keeping ideas. “In keeping your home 
ship-shape, you often hit upon ingenious, time 
saving, labor-saving and money-saving ideas. If 
you will describe, in not more than 200 words, 
each of your ingenious keeping-the-home-ship- 
shape methods, we will pay $2 for every one 
published. Include a pencil sketch or photograph 
to illustrate the idea, if possible, and address 
your letter to the Home Workshop Editor, 
Popular Science Monthly, 225 West 39th St., 
New York. 


POPULAR 


GARDEN MAGAZINE, Garden City, L. L, 
New York. Editor, Leonard Barron. Issued 
monthly at $3 a year; 25c a copy. “We deal 
constructively with the pleasure of gardening for 
the embellishment of the home. Also discuss 
intrinsic qualities and improvement of cultivated 
plants and the purposes they serve as landscape 
material. Our appeal is to a well-to-do group of 
hobbyists, who are able to indulge their fancy.” 
Poems are rarely used, and these joyous lyrics 
of the garden; photographs are used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one to two weeks, 
and payment, approximately one cent a word, is 
made on acceptance. 


ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS, 902 
Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. Editor, Milton 
Small. “We are in the market for photographs 
f£ fires, wrecks, accidents, and sporting events 
‘f national interest.” Photographs are used, the 
usual rates being $3. 


HOME LANDS 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
‘ity. Editor, H. N. Morse. Issued bi-monthly 
it 50c a year; 10¢c a copy. “Confined to the prob- 
ems of rural ministers of all denominations, but 
‘ommitted to a broad policy of community better- 
nent that includes an interest in agriculture, 
‘ecreation, political integrity, etc., of their parish.” 
Photographs are used.~ Payment is made on ac- 
eptance at the rate of $5 to $10. 

(Continued on page 50) 





PAVE YOUR WAY INTO PRINT! 


I will drill your Thought and Style to 
the Point of Publication. 


Stories, articles, scenarios, plays, poems, 
novels—cut and polished to please editors 
and publishers who buy. 


Rates per 1000 words: 


Expert typing 
Revision and typing 
Constructive criticism........... 


Your stuff may be good! Let a live 
critic shape and sell it. 


Send your work now for prompt service. 


GEORGE GILBERT MELDRUM 
Editor — Critic 
20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 











AUTHORS, READ! 
Our typing and revising is of the better class. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Plain Copying 30c a thousand words 
Revising and Copying 40c a thousand words 
Revising and Typing Poems 2c a line 
For further information write: 
QUALITY TYPING AND REVISING CO. 
1620 First Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 


MAUD K,. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











QUAKER CITY AUTHORS’ AGENCY 


Fully fifty per cent of the selling value of a story 
or photoplay depends on the way in which it is pre- 
pared. Editors and producers demand that stories 
and photoplays be not only typewritten but type- 
written in proper form. e can do this for you, 
Write for prices. 


6148 Larchwood Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 
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Opening the Door to a 
Broad Market 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 

This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 

If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 








THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 45) 

with here and there certain words rhymed. 
This does not constitute a song; a song 
must have rhythm, rhyme, meter, and must 
strike the imagination, not telling too much, 
just those things which will stimulate the 
imagination of the readers. 

E. C. R—Frankly, we think that your 
song is not of the type that is wanted by 
the trade. The fact that it has been re- 
turned from some of the best publishers 
shows the trend of the public’s taste in 
buying music. The title is an excellent 
one, and you might be able to interest some 
~vaudeville act in its use. 





BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 39) 
with the development of the machine. It 
follows the improvement of the machine 
from the days of the “all-cap” keyboard to 
the double keyboard, then to the single, 
shift-key board, the automatic reverse, the 
universal keyboard, the quiet-writing 
features, the portable typewriters, on down 
to the machine of today. 
“The Story of the Typewriter. Published 
in Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Invention of the Writing 


Machine by the Herkimer County His- 
torical Society,” Herkimer, N. Y. 





“G. K.” 


There are a good many reasons why we 
like this book. One of them is that the 
author has succeeded in writing a most 
engaging study of “G. K.” without filling it 
full of more or less quaint illusions about 
the great man’s Falstaffian capacity for beer. 
It is unique we think in this regard. So far 
as we have found, the book contains but one 
reference to this beverage—which we have 
no quarrel with, but which enough is enough 
of in connection with any one man—but we 
must admit that this one reference is de- 
licious, and so we pass it on: “One of the 
most frequent visitors to his home is Mr. 
Belloc,” says Mr. Braybrooke, “and it is said 
that he always demands beer and bacon. 
One day it so happened that Mr. Wells came 
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in about tea-time. He seemed, it is said, 
gloomy during the meal, and finally the 
cause was discovered! Mr. Wells also 
wanted beer and bacon. It was forthcom- 
ing, and the great novelist was satisfied. It 
is at least interesting to know that on one 
point at least Belloc and Wells are agreed— 
that beer and bacon are very excellent 
things.” 

When entire chapters can be written 
about one man as “The Essayist,” “The 
Historian,” “The Poet,” “The Biographer,” 
“The Playwright,” “The Novelist,” Mr. 
Braybrooke is entitled to use the word 
“versatile”’—versatile, however, does not 
quite fit Chesterton, it seems to us; it does 
not go deep enough; it suggests the mere 
journalist; “universal” seems to us to be 
better—though we would be willing to com- 
promise on “universatile”’ ! 


“Gilbert Keith Chesterton.” By Patrick 
Braybrooke. $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 





On Reading 


George Brandes’ delightful essay on read- 
ing is available again in this new and 
revised edition. It was originally called 
forth as an answer to prizes offered by 
certain European newspapers for the best 
hundred books for a carefully selected 
library. “It is childish,” said Brandes, “to 
suppose that a hundred books can be named 
as those which are the best for each and 
every one. The simplest experience of the 
world proves that a work of great excel- 
lence may deeply move one person, while it 
leaves another untouched; and that a book 
which has influenced one strongly in one’s 
youth may lose such influence over one’s 
later years. There is practically nothing 
that every man can read at every time.” He 
is challenging the whole idea of prize lists, 
not of books themselves—for books “are 
seldom as inane as people. One feels fre- 
juently like applying to the mass of human- 
ity those words of Goethe: ‘If they were 
hooks, I would not read them.’” And then 
‘he great critic goes on to answer questions 
f why we should read, and how, and what. 


“On Reading.” By George Brandes. $1.25 
net. Duffield & Company. 


Succeed in Short- 
Story Writing 


OU can learn to write stories 
od sell. Dr. Richard Burton, 
greatest authority of 
them all "——will teach you by 
mail. He assists personally in the 
correction of lessons from every 
: — Also ‘ on — 
Service on stories studen 
DR as have made thousands from their 
a ya “A “ stories — one nearly $100,000. 
1M. Story-writing is gpa "side- 
. line work offering more mone’ 
prestige, and advancement if you know the right 
rinciples. Costs nothing to investigate. Free 
Boo . “‘Short-Story Writing’ and profit-sharing 
plan. Write today to 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
214 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





We Want Plays, Photoplays, 
Stories and Novels. 


Maybe you can be of service to us 
and we to you. At least drop us a 
line and let’s become acquainted. 


Sincerely yours, 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


Drawer 1024 Trenton, N. J- 











MALONE FARREL 


is now conducting a criticism service for 
those desiring honest, constructive reviews. 
He has had several years’ successful expe- 
rience as a free-lance writer and as an 
editor. Therefore he can understand the 
new writer’s problems and also make such 
criticisms and suggestions for reconstruct- 
ing your stories, photoplays, songs, poems, 
articles, etc., as to fit them to the editors’ 
needs. 


RATES 


1,000 words or less 

1,000 to 2,000 words 

2,000 to 4,000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

Between 5,000 and 10,000 words, 60 cents 
for each thousand over 5,000. 


TYPING 

A typing service is also at your command. 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts 
by expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for 
each thousand words, with carbon copy 
and suggestions for markets by Mr. Farrel 
in person. 

Those persons who desire quality will be 
pleased with the results they get from our 
service. Address: 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction thatthe greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “‘find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 


342 Madison Ave. THOMAS 





The Man Behind The Manuscript 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Literary Success. 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly BO n0 Editor of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique’ 


H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. 1 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “message” he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier's Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young’s, Popular, and others. Most of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction are: Preliminary 
two months Course in Self-Discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be arranged. Price of ‘ Narrative Technique,” 
$2.00. Further information given on request. Let 


me know your problem. 
New York City 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


CLASSIC, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor, S. E. Brady. Monthly; $2.50 a year; 
25c a copy. “In need of drawings, articles, photo- 
graphs—stage or screen, mostly screen.” A few 
poems are used, with photographs of a theatrical 
or movie interest. Specially in need of wit and 
humor, with a stage or movie angle. Reports on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and payment is 
made the first of the month following acceptance. 


KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, 
Manistee, Michigan. Editor, J. H. Shults. Bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy. “Very short poems for 
children from four to six years are used; also a 
very few little stories for little people; no photo- 
graphs.” Reports on manuscripts is made 
promptly, and payment is made on acceptance. 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 168 W. 28rd St. 
New York. Editor, Lee Senarens. Published 
semi-monthly; 10c a copy. Detective stories, fea- 
tures of 12,000 words, and short stories of three 
to five thousand words. Manuscripts are reported 
on within a month; and payment, depending upon 
merit of the story, is made on acceptance. 


EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD, 263 Adelaid St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. Editor, Katherine M. 
Caldwell. Published monthly; $1 a year; 10c a 
copy. “In need of short fiction, 3,000 to 5,000 
words, by Canadian writers.” A few poems are 
used, but no photographs. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within three weeks, and payment is 
made on acceptance. 


400 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Editor, Norman Klein. 
Monthly; $1.50 a year; lic a copy. ‘“Car. use 
helpful articles of interest to national, not local, 
advertisers and advertising men. Not theories, 
but facts; no fiction or humor.” Photographs 
are not used, “but we always want proofs or 
tear-sheets of ads to illustrate articles.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on at once, and payment is 
made on publication at the rate of one-half cent 
a word. 

THE SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, Nashville, 
Tenn., S. F. Horn, Editor, “is always in the 
market for practical, technical articles regarding 
improved methods in logging and lumbering, Il- 
lustrated articles are particularly desirable.” 


SNAPPY STORIES, 9 East 40th St. New 
York City. Editor, Florence Haxton. Semi- 
monthly; $4 a year; 20c a copy. Snappy Stories 
wants light, amusing fiction with a sex theme, 
one-act plays, prose sketches, epigrams and verse. 
Stories which are essentially frivolous and stories 
with real emotional power are both in demand. 
The one test is—is your story really entertaining? 
Short stories should run from to 5,000 
words in length, and novelettes 12,000. All 
manuscripts should be accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes for safe return in case 
of non-acceptance.” 

GETTING-ON, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, Norman B. Meyer. Issued 
monthly. “Can use human-interest, success stories 

with bearing on thrift, but sugar-coated. Limit, 
700 words. Poems are not used; photographs 
are considered. 


JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING, 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 35) 


idea of forming some sort of a league of 
music students who might help each other 
to bring about better conditions for them- 
selves, such as reduced rates for concerts, 
better living. conditions, and some sort of 
social life. 

The first step was to try to form some 
sort of an organization to work through, 
and thanks to the kindly help of such peo- 
ple as Mr. Leonard Liebling, editor of The 
Musical Courier, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
Executive Secretary of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation, Mr. J. Fletcher Shera, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Musicians Club of New York, 
Miss Marion Bauer, Miss Estelle Liebling, 
Mrs. Helen Fountain, Mr. W. H. Humis- 
ton, and others, the Music Students League 
was incorporated in April, 1922. The 
Musicians Club of New York, Steinway 
Hall and the Hotel Pennsylvania were 
opened to it for meetings absolutely free 
of any charge. 

A concert was given to raise funds, to 
which a number of well known artists gave 
their services. Two Student Concerts were 
given in the first season, besides two others 
at Wanamakers Auditorium and numerous 
radio programmes. From time to time also 
concerts have been arranged for institutions 
of various kinds. 

Permission has been given to start five 
other chapters in various parts of the coun- 
try. At the same time students as far 
away as Austria and California are mem- 
bers of the New York society. All students 
in any part of the world are eligible for 
membership, and artists and composers for 
associate membership, as well as others in- 
terested in the work. 

FLORENCE MENDELSOHN. 





FORUM GOOD - FELLOWS, 
WHO’LL BE THE FIRST? 


Dear Mr. Farrel: 

Through THE Forum I would like to ask 
Digest readers for their experiences in the 
use of pen names—whether they have 





JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed, 

,,. HEC OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of tr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 190C FORT WAYNE, IND. 








SONG WRITERS — ATTENTION! 

A copy of the Circle Music Company’s four 
new song hits will help you in writing 
your next song—because each of these 
songs represent different styles of compo- 
sitions: 

“Japanese Lullaby” 

“She’s Got That, Too” 

“I’m Steerin’ For Erin” 

“Old Fashioned Days” 

On sale at all music stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 35c for each 
song. Address, 

CIRCLE MUSIC CO. 
409 First National Bank Building 
Cincinnati, O. 











Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Copied by one who knows the require- 
ments of publishers. Price, fifty cents per 
thousand words. 

C. GARMAN JOHNSTON 
Zelienople, Pa. 











WANTED—Manuscripts and other articles 
to type, 50c per 1000 words, one carbon 
copy included. Poetry, 4c per line. Neat 
and prompt service. 

HELEN EGAN 
P. O. Box 226 Austin, Minn. 





—_ 











TYPING 
Manuscripts, 75c per 1000 words; Poems, 5c 
per line; Letters, 25c per page. 
If you wish neat, accurate work and prompt 
service, address 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 
107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 
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found them advisable at all, when and 
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(Continued from page 25) 

shortly, and finish anything that she wanted 
done; but when was a lonely disappointed 
woman ever reasonable?” Here are three 
distinct sentences, each with a different sub- 
ject, but all precede one period. Since 
there are three distinct sentences, each with 
a different subject, how then are we going 
to apply the rule that all clauses should 
have the same subject? 
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ten out in the proper form and work- 
ing diagrams for making film versions 
of novels. 

As a text it is a distinctive addition 
to the best of books dealing with the 
photoplay. Here the principles of sce- 
nario writing are set forth in a clear 


and convincing style. The author has 
carefully avoided the theoretical and Union in Thought 
included only that information and in- seiner: } 
struction known through experience to Close examination will reveal that even 
be practical. Being a successful sce- though there are three sentences in this ex- 
nario writer herself, Miss Lytton is ample, yet: each is united to the other in 
able to clearly and readily distinguish thought; each adds something to the 
the important from the unimportant | thought that is being given to the reader. 
detail. Add to this faculty her ability Therefore they have a right to be united 
to write in a picturesque and colorful] as three separate thoughts into one sentence 
style that adds power to the unfolding | yielding a complete thought. Each sentence 
of her subject throughout the entire] as a unit is incomplete without the other 
book and you have here the most dis-} two, Because these groups are thus de- 
tinctive, the most interesting, and the pendent they are called clauses. The rea- 
most valuable book of its kind now in é ay tata? : oH 
print. son for their being in one sentence is their 
, union of ideas. If the clauses have this 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST quality they need not have the same sub- 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. ject, expressed or understood. 
Examine carefully the previous example: 
USE THIS COUPON. “Mary ran up the hill and fell exhausted 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, from fatigue.” Here we have in both 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, : : 
Cidade tie ts 054 Ghes clauses the same subject ; but at the same 
pee ae en). ee TODAY bn time we have a union of ideas. The idea 
mail, postpaid. expressed in clause number two is the re- 
sult of the idea expressed in clause number 
one. Mary’s fatigue came from her run- 
ning. 
The sentence therefore meets the test of 
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union of ideas. Note this: “Mary ran up 
the hill, but John walked up s!owly.” Here 
the sentence is correct, even though there 
are two subjects, for there is still a union 
of ideas: Mary and John went up the hill 
—but Mary’s gait is contrasted with that of 
her companion. 

It is this change of viewpoint that some- 
times troubles. From the idea concerning 
Mary to the idea concerning John there is a 
change in viewpoint. Therefore the subject 
of clause one cannot be the subject of clause 
number two. In clause number one we are 
talking about Mary; in clause number two 
we are talking about John. What idea we 
give about each is related; this allows the 
two ideas to be united into one sentence. 

When two or more clauses, expressing 
the same number of ideas, concern one sub- 
ject, the viewpoint has not changed; when 
two or more clauses, expressing the same 
number of ideas, concern two subjects, the 
viewpoint has changed, even though a union 
of ideas remains. In both cases the result 
is a correctly formed compound (or com- 
plex) sentence. 


The Complete Idea 


Questions of viewpoint, clauses, and 
structure need not bother us if we remem- 
ber that union of ideas is the essential fact 
to be remembered. It is no longer hard to 
see why “The sun shone brightly” can be 
united with “The sky was without a cloud” 
because both unite to form a complete idea 
—a bright cloudless day. “The grass was 
green” belongs with “The dust lay deep in 
the road,” even though both clauses have 
different subjects. Why? Because the two 
ideas give one complete idea—the season is 
summer and the day a dry and probably a 
very hot one. There is also a measure of 
contrast between “green grass” and “dusty 
road.” 

The puzzled reader who wrote to the 
Dicest asked if the above sentences had 
unity. Where there is unity of idea there 
is always unity of clauses, even though their 
subjects be not the same. 

He also asks the reason for the sentence 
structure of the following: “Dannie took 
the spade from her hand, and Mary fled 


You can earn Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 
showcards at home; no —— pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 


block system; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you and supply work, 


WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. 15-M. Toronto, Canada 








AUTHORS—WRITERS 
Manuscripts Typed in Proper Technical 
Form, for Quick Sale. ighest Class of Manuscript 
Copying at Lowest Rates; Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Prompt Attention Assured. Write for Rates. 


AARON L. BAILEY 
Author’s Representative 


1504 Pendleton St. Greenville, S. C. 


Your 











Manuscripts Typed Quickly and 
Accurately 


With copy, 50c per 1000 words 


W. G. DOLL 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 











Authors, Writers—Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 











I Am Looking for an 
Original Photoplay Synopsis 
If you have a story unusual of 


plot and characters, I have cer- 
tain commercial and cinematic 


aid to offer. But trite, stereo- 
typed, undramatic, and common- 
place stories are not wanted. 
Send your best synopsis with 
return, stamped envelope en- 
closed. Not a “course,” and no 
fake propositions offered. No 
money required except fifty 
cents to pay cost of examina- 
tion. Address: 


Howard T. Dimick 


Care Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whataai 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 


Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
207 Security Bidg., Santa es Lng Western Avenue 
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the new, really scientific shorthand, 
NUHAND IS few rules, and 


with new principles, 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading, ruled paper, or position writing. No “course” 
—you learn in 2 or 3 weeks from Complete Manual. 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost. 
NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 














The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 


sobbing to the house.” Then the cor- 
respondent goes on to say, “This, I suppose, 
is a compound sentence. I can see that 
‘Dannie’ is the subject of the first clause, 
and that ‘Mary’ is the subject of the second 
clause; but I can’t see what gives the 
author the right to use ‘Mary’ for the sub- 
ject of the second clause.” 


Applying what has gone before we see 
that clause number two is without doubt, 
in idea, the result of clause number one. 
It is the taking of the spade from Mary, by 
Dannie, that makes her run sobbing to the 
house. Even though we here have two 
clauses with two minor thought ideas we see 
that they unite to form one major idea, 
Dannie’s action and its result. 

Thus we see that so long as any number 
of clauses unite to form one complete idea 
they have a right to be placed in one sen- 
tence. Viewpoint may change, but this 
does not affect the unity of the sentence, 
for it must be remembered that viewpoint 
is not the subject of the sentence nor any- 
thing else that is concrete within the sen- 
tence; viewpoint is the angle from which 
the author views his characters, his 
thoughts, his ideas, or his statements. 


The Shifting Viewpoint 

In the last mentioned example the view- 
point changes from Dannie to Mary, for the 
author thinks of the deed of one character 
and the result of that deed on another char- 
acter. Each thought requires a viewpoint 
which may or may not be constantly chang- 
ing. In a long series of clauses which are 
united in idea, semi-colons are frequently 
used as punctuation marks (never com- 
mas). The substitution of the co-ordinat- 
ing conjunction and tells whether the 
clauses actually belong together; the semi- 
colon is used for the purpose of avoiding 
monotonous repetition. 

Compound sentences (or complex) may 
have more than one subject, provided there 
is a close union of ideas. Remember this 
and your problems in building this sort of 
sentence are easily solved. 


“Imply” ea “Tnfer” 


And now to answering our critics: A 
reader has criticized me for the use of infer 
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in the following sentence (WRITER’S 
Dicest, January, 1923, page 31). “Laud 
was not executed by an eye-witness as the 
sentence seems to infer.’ He says that 
imply should have been used instead. 

I always welcome criticism when it is 
constructive. However, I do not, in this 
instance happen to be at fault. Note the 
following definition taken from Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary (page 510): “Jnfer: 
To lead to as a conclusion or consequence ; 
hence: to indicate; point out.” 

Had I said infer without the use of the 
verb seems, and thus made the sentence 
read, “‘as the sentence infers,” I should have 
been at fault. But the verb seems, coupled 
with infer, expresses my exact meaning: 
“as the sentence seems to point out” (or in- 
dicate). Imply means to express indirectly ; 
to insinuate. It would, also, be correct here. 


“Liable” — “Likely” 

In the following sentence, from my ar- 
ticle in the same issue, the word “liable” is 
questioned in its usage. “Blunders such as 
those shown in the following examples are 
liable to occur if you are not careful.” In 
answer I quote from the Collegiate once 
again (page 53, under definition of “apt’’). 
“Liable properly implies openness or ex- 
posure to something burdensome or disad- 
vantageous.” 

“As if”? —“As though” 

Another reader wants to know when to 
use “as if” and when “as though.” Both 
expressions are known as “phrasal conjunc- 
tions,” and are composed of subordinate 
conjunctions. Use “as if” when a condition 
or supposition is introduced. Use “as 
though” in all other cases. Between the 
two expressions, however, there is such a 
slight shade of difference in meaning that 
one is never really wrong in using either. 


TURNING PICTURES INTO 
DOLLARS 

(Continued from page 17) 
which cannot fail to catch and hold the at- 
tention of young and old. Better yet, make 
a picture of someone actually using the 
paint on a building, being careful to have 
the label on the can show clearly. 





NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS! 


Appearances count. Have your manu- 
scripts put in proper form by one who 
understands editorial requirements. I 
correct, revise and type. My rates are 
reasonable and I am in a position to 
ADVISE POSSIBLE MARKETS for 
your story or photoplay. 


N. ROLLER 4 
928 Midland Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 











WRITERS! 
DO YOU KNOW HOW to prepare your manuscripts 
for publication? Why not have it done by one who 
knows the requirements demanded by editors and 
producers? You will be certain of getting superior 
work by letting me do your typing. 75c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. One carbon copy included, 


EUGENIA THIBAULT. 
668 Irving Park Blvd. “‘H2” Chicago, Il. 











W. M. HENDERSON & CO. 
Authors’ Agents 
High class typing and revising of manu- 
scripts of all kinds. Spelling, punctuation 
and technical forms guaranteed to be cor- 
rect. Our prices will please you. 


Central City, Iowa. 











oanntigte typewritten, proofread, one 
carbon 000 words, 75c; expert revision, $1.00; 
criticism, 50c. Twenty original perfect copies, 106 
words, 40c; revised, 45c. Poems a specialty, 4c 
line; with expert revision, 6c, and suggestions, 10c. 


W. S. ROSS 
Public Writer. 
110 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











AUTHORS — WRITERS 


I am prepared to type your manuscripts 
quickly and according to all editorial re- 
quirements at 50 to 75 cents per thousand 
words. “The best is the cheapest.” 

V. A. BJORKLUND, Lisbon, No. Dak. 











AUTHORS: Why chance rejection of your 
manuscript for poor typing or incorrect technical 
form? We type them accurately, with minor cor- 
rections, at 75c per thousand words, Poems, 4c 
per line. 


RODEN’S LETTER SHOP 
12685 Wyoming Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed for 
publication. Minor revisions made. 
Prompt service and personal attention. 
Rates reasonable. Write: 


EILEEN W. JOHNSON 
5542 Romaine St. Hollywood, Cal. 
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Pictures sell the story quickly, make 
your copy welcome always. Carefully 
prepared illustrations made to order for 
stories, articles, jokes, etc. Write to- 
day for free illustrated folder. 


C. CARY CLOUD, 


3224 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








POSITIONS OPEN 
EDITORS and REPORTERS 
All Parts of the Country 
Experienced on newspaper work. 
place you quickly. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE 
614 Park Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


We can 











TRILINGUE SERVICE 
69 Florence Ave. New Haven, Conn. 


Manuscript typing in English, Spanish 
or French. 


Write for rates and specimens. 











THE COLLEGIATE REVISING AND 
TYPING BUREAU 


Is composed _of a University of Colorado graduate— 

trained in English and Literature—and an expert, 

experienced typist. We offer to our author patrons 

only the best revising and typing service, Rates 
reasonable, 


Route 3, Box 220, Boulder, Colorado 














RADARIO CRITICISM 


Have your radio dramas criticised, 
arranged or typed. 
we SERVICE CHARGE 
Criticism - - - - = © © = 
Rearranged in Playing Form and Typed, 
including one carbon and list of broad- 
casting stations - - - - - - 
ALVIN RICHARD PLOUGH 


Author of ‘‘How To Write Radarios” 
955 NASSAU STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


$2.00 


$5.00 
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OO 
JOURNALISM --- PHOTOPLAYS --- SHORT STuRIES 


Those who -desire independence through a 
literary career are offered. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND NEWS- 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 
in that side of their art which they can turn 

to the greatest profit. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOKLETS FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
327 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The same idea or suggestion can be ap- 
plied to making pictures in which monkey- 
wrenches are featured with the aid of 
human interest. Perhaps, these pictures 
might not tell a story so convincingly as 
some others; but I venture to say that the 
manufacturers of the goods in question 
would give such pictures careful consider- 
ation. 

Another helpful rule with regard to mak- 
ing human interest pictures is a bit of in- 
trospection on the part of the writer-pho- 
tographer. Let him pick up a number of 
rotogravure-sections of newspapers, several 
popular magazines, and a few trade publi- 
cations. Let him go through each casually 
and make a cross on every picture—whether 
in text or advertisement—which holds his 
interest. 

Then, let him go back and write down 
one reason why he liked each picture that 
he marked. He will soon find that what 
attracted him will also interest others, and, 
if he makes pictures that interest himself, 
he will very likely make those that will 
please the editors. 

To be sure, there are exceptions; but in 
the main, we are all very much alike and 
that which is really good and which pleases 
us will probably please our neighbors. 
Hence, a study of our own likes and dis- 
likes will help to make pictures with human 
interest value. 

The average man or woman is deeply in- 
terested in certain national, state and com- 
munity events, and also is vitally concerned 
in all matters that pertain to living. A pic- 
ture which touches convincingly on any sub- 
ject covered by these general headings will 
possess human interest, if properly made. 

No definite rules can be set down with 
regard to just how to make a picture with 
human interest value; but I have tried to 
lead the reader’s thought in the direction 
which I know will. bring. results. Certain 
circumstances will make a very mediocre 
picture of tremendous value. Often a fire, 
explosion or flood will cause editors to pay 
almost exorbitant prices for pictures of 
the “before-and-after” type. In such cases, 
the catastrophy and not any human interest 
creates its value. This picture has what 
we mean by “story value.” 
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In cases like this, we might add, it is not 
wise to depend too much upon the morbid 
to sell a picture. A photograph of a rail- 
road wreck with mangled and bleeding 
bodies in evidence would not be welcomed 
by many editors. However, the same wreck 
after the bodies were removed, would sell. 
The number and description of dead and 
injured in cold type is horrible enough with- 
out actually showing the bodies being con- 
sumed in the flames of the wreckage. 


But more about “story values” in another 
article. Here we will merely add that it 
pays to stick to worthwhile pictures—the 
kind that may be shown freely in any re- 
fined home circle. A temporary financial 
gain through the sale of questionable pic- 
tures is, to say the least, poor business. 

To make pictures, then, which possess 
“human interest” value, in all cases where 
the picture deals with a commodity, a per- 
son should be included who is using, enjoy- 
ing or admiring the product in question. 
In pictures to be used for illustration, ac- 
curacy, good technique and human ‘interest 
must be so included that no one of them 
is too much in evidence. Such a picture 
should tell its own story and it will, pro- 
vided it is made intelligently and thoroughly. 

Of great importance is the development 
of an understanding of the type of human 
interest that may be caught by the camera. 
It requires study, a mastery of one’s pho- 
tographic equipment, and, most important 
of all, a heart rich in sympathy and human 
understanding to make a good picture which 
has human interest. That there are so 
many good pictures of this kind is evidence 
enough that there are many splendid men 
ind women in the world who have caught 
the vision of pictorial beauty in nature and 
in man and have followed it to success. 





SAYING IT TO THE EDITOR 


I have already subscribed for the Dicest 
or a year, beginning last month, and I 
want to say it is worth its weight in gold 
‘o beginners just starting to write, and I 
believe it will help me. I only wish that I 
ould receive a copy weekly instead of 
monthly. JERRY WILLIAMSON. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 








Poems Revised—Melodies Composed 
Four revised, typewritten copies of your poem, with 
four melodies thereto, in proper shape to send to 
publishers, $3.00. First-class piano part, $6.00. 
Work guaranteed. 
PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
24 The Annex, 815 Jefferson Ave. Toledo, Ohio 











MRS. ELIZABETH McGRATH 
Authors’ Typist. 
4544 North Seeley Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


75c for each 1,000 words, with one carbon 
copy. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
Typist for over twenty years. 











WARNING TO WRITERS! 
As “the apparel oft proclaims the man,” so is your 
manuscript judged by its appearance. Your script is 
its own salesman and— 

EDITORS ARE HUMAN 
They refuse to waste their time on poorly prepared 
copy. Let our experts do your revising and typing. 
Most reasonable rates. 

Authors’ Representative, 

MRS. A. M. KNIGHT, Mansfield, Georgia 











WANTED—Manuscripts, Photoplays and 
Poems to type, revise, etc. Neatness and 
—. Ps 
satisfaction guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 


MISS LILLIAN SHORTRIDGE 
210 Hamlet Ave. Hamlet, N. C. 
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WRITE FOR THEMOYIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A VALUABLE 
MONEY MAKING FIELD 
Try it! Mail us stories or ideas, in any 
FORM, at once for FREE examination, criti- 
cism and advice. We give our honest services 
to amateurs who would convert their thoughts 

into DOLLARS. 
No experience necessary. 
Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIO 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 











HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
R. F. D. 1 Bethel, Conn. 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced werkers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,’ which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sampk 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE: 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 








COME AGAIN! 


In receiving your magazine I am im- 
pressed with the honorabie manner you 
have in presenting your ideas to us folk 
who dare not even pretend to write, yet 
know that if we could make the right con- 
tacts our efforts would be appreciated. 

E. C. Ferris. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 20) 


and change of mood at the end of the 
octave, one cannot cite single instances as 
proof of anything in particular. The proper 
way to form a judgment is to read many 
sonnets by great poets: Milton, Words- 
worth, Rossetti, Mrs. Browning, and others. 
Notice which type appears generally the 
most effective. Opinions differ, to be sure; 
and who am I to claim infallibility ? 

A sonnet has been termed “monologue 
tempered with mercy.” Intentionally or 
otherwfse, this bit of cleverness takes rather 
a sharp dig at the sonnet sequence. Three 
of the most famous of these collections— 
and many infamous ones—contain more 
than one hundred sonnets apiece. To call 
a thing famous does not imply either excel- 
lence or its reverse. The three are Ros- 
setti’s “The House of Life,’ Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and 
Wordsworth’s “Ecclesiastical Sketches.” 
The only requirement of a sequence appears 
to be similarity of mood or unity of subject. 
One may in politeness pass over one bad 
sonnet without remark—but one hundred 
bad sonnets! The moral is, of course, tem- 
per your monologue with mercy unless you 
are master of your form. Then, if you 
are tempted to write a sequence, be sure 
your sonnets are worth doing, and well 
done. Remember your form requires the 
highest type of poetic artifice. 

In the two sonnets quoted, notice the 
prevalence of J, m, n, and r sounds. Be 
sure this characteristic is no accident. The 
sonnet, by its nature, is lyrical without 
being adapted to music, united through 
form and meter to the expression of digni- 
fied thoughts in sonorous and stately lang- 
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uage. But these characteristics are depend- 


ent on seemingly infinitesimal things. Here 
are two lines quoted from one of Milton’s 
sonnets (quoted from memory). They 
ring out like a trumpet blast. 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, 
whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 


You will find the same letters dominant 
here. Study the sonnet if you aspire to 
write it. Nowhere in so little compass will 
you find more food for thought. The son- 
net is capable of expressing great and noble 
ideas only through the maximum of com- 
pression and the most careful selection of 
words. One bad stanza may not matter 
greatly in a ballad; one inapt word may 
ruin a sonnet. 


ABOUT PERTINENT PEOPLE 

(Continued from page 15) 
people. She isn’t exactly silly, but she 
vives the impression of “lightness” that is 
not always complimentary. She is im- 
pressionable, impulsive, sweet yet piquant, 
huggable but a constant care. This is the 
sort of a woman my bachelor-by-nature 
hero marries. He never meant to marry 
her, doesn’t love her in the “right” way, 
and he hasn’t the slightest idea what he is 
going to do with her! 

Pertinent people placed in juxtaposition 
actually make your story. Get the right 
characters together and your story is 
spontaneous. If you draw them to the life, 
you need not worry. My hero, Duncan, 
and his Cynthia are bound to be interest- 
ing, because their interests and ambitions 
clash, Their very existence under the same 
roof together makes for action and re- 
action. 

[ need a dozen or so other characters. I 
have them embalmed in my plot books by 
he hundred! I need people with certain 
ngredients in this story. My sense of plot 
‘alance leads me to know just about what 
heir attributes should be in order to give 
irtistic deportment to the story. Further- 

iore, I turn to life. I once lived in the 
sort of community and environment I am 
‘eeking to reproduce as a setting for the 
story of my novel. I remember at least half 





WHY WORRY ABOUT 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Thousands of manuscripts are rejected every year— 
handicapped before they start. 


INSURE THEM 


Your ripts are luabl Every market ex- 
tends a welcoming hand to manuscripts, and appear- 
ance plays a most important part in gaining an editor’s 
consideration. Let them start without a handicap. 


IT PAYS 


The greatest success in marketing is assured by em- 
ploying the very best manuscript preparation service 
available, and such service is cheap at any price. 
Our ah EY —TYPING— REVISING — CRITI- 
CISING--MARKETIN G—will relieve you of count- 
less worries. We are qualified to render service of 





the highest degree of efficiency in script preparation 
for successful marketing. Into each individual manu- 
we we put our years of experience, because— 
YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR SUCCESS. 

Write for rates and further information; or, forward 
manuscripts for definite quotations. 


Authors Service Bureau piicsocurwin px. 














THE WRITERS’ EXCHANGE 
Literary Agency H. T. Anderson, Mgr. 
Stories, Poems, Novels, Novelettes, Etc., 


typed, revised and marketed. Submit manu- 
script. No reading fee. Prompt service. 


205 N. Church St., P. O. Box 897, Rocky Mount, N. C, 











Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 














AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed neatly and. accurately. 
Rates reasonable. Write for terms. 


ALVA L. ROSSER 


West Plains, Missouri 
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Have You An /dea 
ForA Mavie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 

answered. Most of the points 

which would naturally arise in 

your mind are answered fully and 

in our _ interesting 

E PHOTOPLAY 

AKING.” It contains 

a gold mine of information and 

over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 

ters have already received a copy. 

Send for YOUR copy at once. 

It is entirely free and there are no 

“strings” to the offer. If you 

have a story ready, send it to us, 

together with your request for the 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 








of the identical people I want to re-live in 
that book. I am going to kidnap their per- 
sonalities ! 

Kidnapping is a serious offense some- 
times. I am not privileged to reveal even 
in a fictitious character a confidence, a con- 
fession or a half-secret sin of anyone. 
People’s souls are their own after all, and 
I am writing no adulatory biography. I 
must not become a scandal monger or a 
gossip ladeler. So I must fuse the person- 
ality of the real person with that of the 
fictitious character. 

How little we create! We say this poem 
is mine, yet its vital inspiration came from 
yonder sunset, or that noble deed! Our 
souls alone are our own! For this mortal 
flesh of mine was originally my mother’s 
and our flesh lives upon the oxygen issuing 
from a million dead that sustains all living! 





PLANNING THE SHORT PLAY 
(Continued from page 12) 
for the adroit master of drama to be a free- 
lance, unhampered by any exigencies, and 
able to ride his imagination or inspiration 
wherever it leads him. But it is most ex- 
cellent practice for the beginner to be held 
down, as I was, by severe limitations. A 
general may give commands but the rookie 
will profit by stiff drilling. If you are not 
asked to write plays for some particular 
purpose or organization, make your own 
limitations and necessities. Concoct your 
batter to fill your own cake-pan. 

It is almost a self-evident fact that a 
short play occupies about the same relation 
to a long play that a short story does to a 
novel. In the novel or long play there is 
room to spread out, there are contacts, there 
must be several dramatic situations, and, 
no matter how simple the plot there must be 
various entanglements in the relationships 
of the characters. In a long play it is some- 
thing like living in a spacious house, while 
in a short play it is like being in a hotel 
room bare of all but the absolutely neces- 
sary appointments. A long play may have 
a very complicated plot, a short play can 
hardly be said to have a plot at all— it is 
an incident. The time of a long play may 
go over days, months, or even a life-time, as 
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1 “Milestones” and others—though I must 
state that I like a play to cover no more 
than twenty-four hours—but the action of 
a short play ought to be equivalent to the 
actual time the event would require. In 
one short play, or “one-acter” as they are 
called, “Half An Hour,” by J. M. Barrie, in 
which the time of the event was supposed 
to be a half hour, it was actually just thirty 
minutes between the rise and fall of the 
curtain. 

A one-acter can not be just one act out 
of a three or four act play, for while each 
act of a long play should be complete and 
end that particular picture, it may concede 
the act before or should lead one’s curiosity 
on to the next act. The one-acter should 
not interest the audience in what is past or 
what is to come but only in that act. It is, 
broadly speaking, a single emotion or 
thought or situation, occupying somewhat 
the same position to drama, that the lyric 
does to poetry. The idea in a short play is 
like the first dab of paint on an artist’s 
palette while in the long play it is like the 


intermingling blotches of many colors. 
The one-acter should be a single incident, 

the incident of course, which has been led 

up to by various forces and may be produc- 


tive of effects but nevertheless is quite 
complete in itself. 

The idea in the one-acter may be humor- 
ous or intense, thought-provoking, pro- 
found, pathetic, or tragic, but it should be 
single and simple. And by the same token, 
if any one thinks because he has written a 
successful short play he will therefore spin 
it out into a long play, he would better not 
try for the result is almost sure to be thin 
nd inadequate. 

You will be more likely to have an artistic 
effect if you make the action of your short 
)lay continuous and in one scene. Try to 
produce in your imagination the climax of 

situation the elements of which have been 

rowing up to maturity. Or, take the single 
jaradoxical situation that a lot of present 

id incongruous elements have suddenly 

oduced. 

Do not have too many characters. 
Kemember that in a long play the audience 
has time to get acquainted with the char- 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 
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self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 
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sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
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There are only a few copies of this 
volume left. When they are gone, back 
issues will be unobtainable in any form— 
because our supply has been completely 
exhausted except for these few bound 
volumes. Therefore, order early — first 
come, first served. Price, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 











acters but in a short play they haven’t and 
too many people on the stage will only con- 
fuse them. They will confuse you, too, in 
your writing. A short play should be like 
a simple equation while a long play is like 
a complicated mathematical problem. You 
may have two or three characters ; you may 
have eight or nine if your story demands 
several less important ones. Five is a happy 
number—but you must be governed by your 
artistic necessities in this matter. 

A short play may occupy. from fifteen 
minutes to an hour but the most reasonable 
length for it is between thirty and forty 
minutes, preferably a half hour, or about 
the length of one act in a long play; shorter 
than that will give the sense of insufficiency, 
and longer will tire unless divided into acts, 
which will take away the essentials of a 
short play. 

There is practically no market for the 
short play except in vaudeville, little art 
theatres, and the great amateur class. The 
“curtain-raiser” is almost a thing of the 
past. But in those three fields there is 
sufficient demand for the short play. More- 
Over, as an instrument of art the short play 
can be made very perfect and there are 
those who consider it to be the most perfect 
artistic form of the drama. Be that as it 
may, it is unquestionably the best form for 
beginners to try their tools in and practice 
in the short play makes perfect in the long 
one—let us hope, in the long run! 





Photoplay Made into a Book 

A news item of interest to photoplay 
writers is to the effect that Doubleday, Page 
& Company and the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation, film producers, in reversal of 
the relations now in vogue between pub- 
lishers and motion picture producers, have 
arranged to publish a completed photoplay 
asanovel. The first book to be made from 
a photoplay will be “Judgment of the 
Storm,” a screen play written for the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation by Ethel 
Styles Middleton, a hitherto unknown 
author. This novel will be in the book 
stores of the country shortly after the 
release of the film this fall and will be 
illustrated by scenes from the play. 
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HOW TO PLOT A STORY 
(Continued from page 8) 


it and analyzing means classifying. You 
must learn to classify your story materials. 

Our first problem is to reduce the chaos 
in which story ideas generally occur to us. 
We must find some order of classification 
for the phenomena of life itself. No classi- 
fication can obviously be of much practical 
use to the writer unless the categories are 
very few. Research into this question has 
disclosed the fact that all story effects can 
be put under four heads according to the 
materials from which they derive. The 
emotional effect of a story may be produced 
by: 

1. Emphasis on character ; 

2. Emphasis on an event; 

3. Emphasis on a general truth; 

4. Emphasis on setting. 

To make the use of these classifications 
quite clear to you let me set down a few 
miscellaneous story ideas and classify them 
for you. The classifications enclosed in 
parentheses will indicate what your first 
step should be in plotting stories beginning 
with ideas such as these. 

1. A poor mother faces the predicament 
of bringing up her baby in poverty or of 
giving her to a wealthy neighbor who will 
provide her every want upon the condition 
that the mother relinquish all claim to her. 
(Complication. ) 

2. A professor of mathematics has the 


reputation of being “cold,” unromantic, 
with a machine-like mind. Although his 
students do not know it, he has been mar- 


ried three times. (Character.) 

3. A young girl has been to so many 
petting parties and has philandered with so 
many boys that she feels she has no real 
affection left for any man and can rever 
honestly marry. (Thematic.) 

4. A golden chalice has been stolen from 
the altar of a church and two sisters devote 
themselves to a long search for it as a holy 
pilgrimage. (Character.) 

5. A robber who breaks into a house in 
the daytime is stung by some bees and is 
later caught by his being identified through 
the slight wounds caused by the bees. 
(Complication. ) 

6. An explorer is so overcome by the 
desolation and loneliness of a great desert 
that he falls into despondency and kills 
iimself. (Atmosphere. ) 


These four classifications are kinds of 
material; they are not story patterns nor 
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YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course In Short Story Writing 
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the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 
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strengthen your work; in what 





important question. 


the author takes you through all the im- 
portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 








In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no other 


Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the ve 
latest ideas in writing and sell 
ing your stories, 
Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have been 
you are enabled to find out your 
studying. From the criticism 
weaknesses; how you may 


line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 

Special Offer 

The _ regular rice of the 
IDEAL COURSE —with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to the Writer’s igest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

If you wish, you need send 
no money. Just fill out the 
below blank, and pay the post- 
man upon delivery. And our 
money-back guarantee is backed 
by a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 


USE THIS COUPON 
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